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Fiction 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 


The Silent Call Illustrated, $1.50 


The story of the Squaw Man’s son, by the author of the eminently success- 
ful drama, “‘ The Squaw Man.” 

The hero— Hal, the Squaw Man’s son — is a half-breed, whose father was 
an Englishman of noble family. He was educated in the English schools and 
trained for the army, but when this novel opens he has heard the “silent call’’ 
and is back near the ranch where he was born. 

But, beyond all, this is a love story, written with all the emotional 
intensity and delicate feeling that distinguished “‘ The Squaw Man.”’ 

By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


Philippa at Halcyon — 

She has transferred to her pages the actual atmosphere of a girls’ college— 

the very spirit of the girl undergraduates. Nowhere is so true and so charming 

an impression given of girls’ college life. Upon the scene —a Western col- 

lege — are thrown varied girl characters who, with Philippa, herself a character 
of great fascination, pass through episodes exciting, interesting, and amusing. 

By FRANCIS LYNDE 


The Taming of Red Butte Western *” “Tittctea, $1.0 


A Great Railroad Romance by a Former Railroad Man 
A Story of Vigor and Dash, of Love and Adventure 

“ It is a tale bristling with action. Lidgerwood, Ford, Bradford, and Hal- 
lock are characters evidently drawn from life.’ — Rochester Post-Express. 

** An interest-gripping, well-told story of great power, as full of blood- 
quickening adventure as a fig is of seeds, runs between the margins of ‘ The 
Taming of Red Butte Western.’ ” — Boston Globe. 

** Always something is happening or just about to happen in Francis 
Lynde’s story, ‘ The Taming of Red Butte Western,’ and the reader’s mind is 
held in interest or suspense to the end of the tale.” — New York World. 


Danbury Rodd, Aviator 


A Great Flying- Machine Story 

“ Rodd’s native heath is the air, and the possibilities that lie not far ahead 
as suggested in these stories are full of thrill and charm.’ — Baltimore News. 

‘* From the first getting up into the space of the speedy a#roplane, Falcon, 
in the exhilarating novel, ‘Danbury Rodd,’ until the end of the last flight, 
more than 300 pages away, interest is as swift as the airship whose speed was 
close in touch with a mile a minute. It is one of Frederick Palmer’s best 
stories.’’ — Boston Globe. 

“Danbury Rodd has so mastered the science of atrial navigation that he 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Illustrated, $1.50 





On Garden, Field, and Woon 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 


Our Garden Flowers 


With 96 full illustrations from 
photographs, 186 illustrations from 
drawings. Cr. Svo, $2. net; post.extra. 

A ie ular study of their life his- 
tories, their structural affiliations, 
their native lands, that has those 
qualities of clearness, thoroughness, 
and charm of style that have made 
her other books famous. 


Our Northern Shrubs 
With 205 photographic plates and 35 
pen-and- ink drawings.Cr.8vo,$2.net 

“* Simple, clear deutiatnns that a chit 
can understand.’’ — Ouélook. 


Our Native Trees 








With 178 full-p plates from 
photographs and 162 text-drawings. 
rown Svo, $2.00 net. 
“It blends the and poetical in 
a way to delight 
— St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 


How to Know Ferns 
With 144 illustrations + Irom photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 
“The charm of this book is 
and enduring as is the charm of Nature.” 
— New York Times. 
According to Season 
With 32 iin a Cosrations a fren 
a i Be sie Louise 


By Mrs. WILLIAM § STARR DANA 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 
fae pot my me mg and new black 
white drawings. $2.00 net. 
Mi > W. Hunt, Brooklyn Public 

8: “Get this book if you only 
put ower Leek on yous Weenies.” 


By LOUISE ISE SHELTON 











is king of the air. He takes chances that would daunt even the bravest of The Sensensin a Flower Gorden 

men, and the episode in which the young woman he loves risks her life intrying | 4 handbook for the amateur 

to save the lives of both is a most thrilling one.’’ — Springfield Union. —entertaining, instructive. $ 1 "00 net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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PERSECUTION! 


The Attempt to Suppress 
Freedom of Speech in Chicago 


This lecture deals with the action of 
Orchestra Hall Trustees in refusing 
to renew the lease of the Independent 
Religious Society, although it had been 
a satisfactory tenant for five years. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 


OTHER WORKS BY MR. MANGASARIAN: 


The Story of My Mind, or How I Became a Rationalist. 50c. 
The Truth About Jesus: Is Hea Myth? Cloth,$1. Paper, We 
A New Catechism. Fifth Ed’n, with Portrait of Author. $1. 
Mangasarian-Crapsey Debate on the Historicity.of Jesus. 25c. 


PRINTED LECTURES AT 10 CENTS A COPY: 


John Huss, The Man Who Struck the First Blow. 
Is the Morality of Jesus Sound ? 

Is Life Worth Living Without Immortality? 
Rome-Rule in Ireland with Postlude on Ferrer. 
How the Bible was Invented. 

The Kingdom of God in Geneva under Calvin. 
The Martyrdom of Hypatia. 

Morality Without God. 


Any of this literature sent POSTPAID on receipt of price. 


Independent Religious Society 


203 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 














The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 


Literary Workers, is ‘‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster’’ for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 


ACH month, forty-eight pages of helpful articles 
by writers and editors, showing the sort of 
material wanted, how it should be prepared, 

and how to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work. Current information as 
to the Literary Market, showing the present needs 
of various publications. Advance information re- 
garding all prize story competitions. Announce- 
ments of new publications, and their needs. 

The only journal of its character in Amenca, and 
one that no writer can afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year —15 cents a copy 


ADDRESS 


THE EDITOR COMPANY 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


























AN ORIGINAL APPRECIATION 


LINCOLN 


A MONOGRAPH 
By ISAAC NEWTON PHILLIPS 


KANSAS CITY STAR 
** Summarizes the life history of Lincoln, and sets 
forth the significance of his character and the great- 
ness of his conduct. Such volumes, easily read in 
an hour or two, have a distinct value in enlightening 
new generations.’’ 


ST. LOUIS STAR 
** Written in a concise manner which is calculated 
to insure it a welcome reception.’’ 
CHARLESTOWN NEWS 
‘* Sound and accurate in its conception and estimate 
of the great man whose name it bears.’’ 





With Frontispiece, Novelty Binding 
$1.00 net; postage, 8 cents 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 























Of Interest to Librarians 


The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 


advantageous prices by 
public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers— a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 
orders and correspondence from libraries. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLURG & CoO. 


CHICAGO 
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The Letters of John Stuart Mill 


Edited, with introduction, by HUGH S. R. ELLIOTT. With note on Mill’s private life by MARY 


TAYLOR. With 6 portraits and a facsimile. 


2 volumes. 


8vo. $6.50 net. 


A record of correspondence almost unique in biographical literature. Of wide general interest, political, 


literary, and philosophical. 





Habit-Formation and the 
Science of Teaching 


By STUART H. ROWE, Ph.D., Head of the Department of 
Psychology and Principles of Education, Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers; Lecturer on Educational 
Psychology, Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Crown, 8vo., 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 


The Witness of the Heart 
and Other Sermons 


By the Rev. HENRY MORGAN STONE, late rector of 
Trinity Church, Newport, R. I. Crown, 8vo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.35. 





A History of the 
Irish Parliamentary Party 


By F. HUGH O’DONNELL, M.A., Q.U.1., formerly M.P. for 
Galway and Dungarvan. With 9 Portraits and 8 other 
illustrations. 2vols. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

Vol. I. BUTT AND PARNELL: Nationhood and An- 
archy. The Curse of the American Money. 524 pages. 
Vol. Il. PARNELL and THE LIEUTENANTS: Com- 
plicity and Betrayal, with an epilogue to the present 
day. 504 pages. 

“ An illuminating and important work.”—N. Y. Times. 
“ Brilliantly written, sparkling with epigram, richly 

colored with anecdote.” — London Standard. 





What It Is Not 


constructive in treatment, 





Twentieth Century Socialism 
What It Is 


By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S:, late Lecturer on Municipal Government at Columbia University. Author of 
**Government or Human Evolution,” etc., with Introductory Notes by Professor FRANKLIN H. Gipp1Nos of 
Columbia University, and Rurus W. WEEKs. Crown 8vo., pp. XX, 446, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88. 

An exposition of Socialism for non-Socialists, characterized by concrete statement, and fresh, vigorous, and 

Its arguments are based upon the facts of contemporary American life which are within 

the range of memory and experience of most intelligent citizens. 


How It May Come 








The Life of Reginald Pole 


By MARTIN HAILE. With Eight Photogravure Plates. 
8vo. Cloth Extra, gilt top. $5.25 net. 

The Author spent a considerable time in visiting places 
on the Continent where Cardinal Pole is known to have 
stayed, and has obtained much new and important inform- 
ation from municipal archives and ecclesiastical authorities, 
thus enabling him to throw light on the great European 
questions of Pole’s day and the part he played in interna- 
tional politics. 





Landmarks of British History 


By LUCY DALE. With 8 Plates in Color and 72 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. pp. x+256. $0.90 net. 


Education and Citizenship in India 


By LEONARD ALSTON, Litt. D., Director of Non-Collegiate 
Students in Economics and History, Cambridge. For- 
merly Temporary Professor at Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 





Longmans, @reen, & Company 






















The best letters written by women from the 16th century until 
our own time. 12mo. 9 full-page portraits. $1.25 net. 
| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 


FC OR THE SUMMER LIBRARY 


GWENDA. By Mabel wry Masel of Hen , ee “* Dimbie 
and I,” etiary on an 


” * Hagel 
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SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
851-853 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 








ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
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FRENCH MEDICAL 
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THE NEW NOVEL 











“NATHAN BURKE” 


By MARY S. WATTS = Cloth, $1.50 


Don’t be discouraged by the length of “‘ Nathan Burke.”’ You will read and re-read 
many times every one of its 628 pages. What is more, your children and grand- 
children will also read them, and this can be said truly of few current popular novels. 


It is unfortunate that you should have been misled into buying many worthless 
novels by unscrupulous advertisements and still more unscrupulous so-called reviews. 
“ Nathan Burke”’ is different. You will be glad that this advertisement induced 


you to buy it, and 


“Nathan Burke”’ is published by The Macmillan Company, and our 
recommendation to you to buy it and read it means something even in these days 
when so many poor novels are widely advertised and exploited. 





“NATHAN BURKE.” WHAT THE BEST CRITICS SAY: 
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“The longer we abide with her 
friendly group the more interesting 
they become and the more sorry are 
we to find the volume in our hand 
growing thicker on its left. However, 
one may always read again, and the 
reading again and yet again brings out 
subtle revelations, delicate nuances, at 
first unperceived. Especially does one 
appreciate more and more the quality 
of the humor, existing as a pervasive 
flavor, not a succession of flashes.’’ 

— The New York Times. 


Nathan Burke’ has a universal 
appeal.’’— New York American. 


“* Extraordinarily worth while.”’ 
— Record-Herald. 





Only once in a decade, says the 
Boston Transcript, is a new novel 
added to the list of those “ destined 
to endure.’”” ‘“‘In the enthusiasm 
aroused by the first reading of ‘ Nathan 
Burke,’ one is inclined to extravagance 
of praise. Here is a novel so sound, 
so filled with much that has inspired 
the great novels, that it is hard to 
maintain moderate standards of com- 
parison.”’ 


The Outlook finds that it responds 
well to the only test for this kind of 
writing, that “the interest continues 
throughout, increasing rather than 
abating as the story slowly unfolds.”’ 


“NATHAN BURKE” 


is “‘the best book that has appeared for years.” 
““ The most fascinating new book of the Spring.”’ 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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THE NEW THEATRE. 


With much that is discouraging in the con- 
dition of the American stage at the present day, 
it is possible to discover here and there a sign 
of promise indicative of better things to come, 
and even to chronicle now and then the actual 
accomplishment of something that is really 
worth doing in the theatrical field. Such a 
promise was held out to us when the New 
Theatre was projected in New York ; and such 
an accomplishment has now become, with the 
close of the first season of that enterprise, a 
matter of recorded history. The enterprise had 
much to contend with in the way of suspicion, 
cynicism, and the scarcely-veiled antagonism of 
the interests that are well content with things 
theatrical as they are. It was scoffed at as a 
“ highbrow ” venture, and that label offers much 
opportunity for cheap derision. It was despaired 
of as something too good for the depraved pub- 
lic of this wicked world, and the analogy of 
certain earlier ventures in idealism seemed to 
deny it the hope of enduring success. It was 
decried from the seats of the mighty who take 
counsel together in the “syndicate” and who 
have substituted commercialism for art in nine- 
tenths of our playhouses. Nevertheless, it 
persevered in its quixotic undertaking, built 
and opened its playhouse, collected and trained 
its company, and has now shamed the tongues 
of incredulity and malice by a completed season 
of artistic effort that has surpassed the expecta- 
tions even of its friends. 

This first season has been to some extent 
experimental, and of necessity, for it had pio- 
neer work to do, and standards had to be created, 
or at least pieced together out of lapsed memories 
of the past and of suggestions from other coun- 
tries which take the stage seriously as one of 
the chief instrumentalities of culture. There 
were some mistakes, such as the building of too 
large an auditorium, the initial toying with 
stellar attractions, the ill-advised inclusion of 
operatic performances in its programme, and 
the occasional selection of an unworthy play. 
But these mistakes were not fatal, for they 
admitted of obvious remedies, and the manage- 
ment has been quick to realize them and to profit 
by the experience. On the other side of the 
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account, there is the solid achievement of a long 
season quite successful from the box-office stand- 
point, and highly satisfactory from the stand- 
point of observers who are mainly concerned 
with artistic and cultural aims. 

At the close of the New York season about a 
month ago, the Company set out on a mission- 
ary expedition to a few selected cities, the most 
important of them being Chicago. It is too 
expensive an organization to expect to pay for 
itself upon such a tour, and the management 
made a generous appropriation to meet the 
deficit. In other words, it decided to give to a 
few favored cities an object-lesson in the sub- 
sidized theatre that has often been advocated, 
but that has seen small prospect of becoming 
realized in this country. The fortnight allotted 
to Chicago has falsified a good deal of pessimistic 
prophesying, and has opened many eyes to the 
fact that conscientious art is not the least among 
the attractions that may draw audiences into 
theatres. In brief, the eighteen performances 
given in Chicago have been presented in most 
cases to “ capacity” houses, and great numbers 
of visitors have been turned from the doors for 
the simple reason that there were no more seats 
to sell. No other success equal to this has been 
achieved in Chicago during the past season, 
and it is pleasant to think that for once the 
most successful enterprise has been also the 
most meritorious. 

Seven plays were given an average of three 
performances each during the Chicago engage- 
ment. Of these plays, three were approved 
classics — Shakespeare being represented by 
“ Twelfth Night” and “ A Winter's Tale,” and 
Sheridan by “ The School for Scandal.” The 
two Shakespearian performances were made the 
occasion of an interesting contrast in method, 
since the former was given with the usual modern 
accessories, while the latter was given “in the 
Elizabethan manner,” which means without 
change of scene. There is something to be said 
for the archaic mode of representation, but we 
imagine that Shakespeare himself would have 
welcomed many of our modern appliances, and 
that the bareness of the Globe performances was 
rather a matter of necessity than of set deter- 
mination. The ideal setting for a play of Shake- 
speare in our day is one that spares nothing 
likely to make the action intelligible, and per- 
mits nothing likely to distract attention from 
either the action or the thought. For the rest, 
it was a pleasure to witness a “ Twelfth Night” 
which was something more than the exploitation 
of a Viola or a Malvolio, “A Winter’s Tale”’ 





which was something more than series of stage- 
pictures grouped about a Hermione. Likewise, 
it was a great satisfaction to witness a ‘School 
for Scandal” in which Lady Teazle took her 
proper place and did not always read her 
lines from the centre of the stage. With this 
comedy, and with “* The Rivals,” it is going to 
take us a long while to forget Ada Rehan and 
Joseph Jefferson; but it must be admitted 
that they put the works considerably out of 
balance. 

Of the modern plays included in the fort- 
night’s repertory, the triumph was scored by 
Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice.” We have 
rarely seen upon the stage anything as lovely 
and as appealing. It was at once the embodi- 
ment of the most exquisite poetry and of the 
most delicate spirituality, besides delighting the 
eye with a color-scheme of enchanting beauty. 
In the production of such a work as this, a 
theatre becomes a temple, and a play-goer a 
worshipper. Since “ Sister Beatrice ” is a short 
piece, it had to be coupled with something else 
to fill out the evening ; and its pendant was Mr. 
Besier’s “« Don,” a comedy that is serious as well 
as amusing. The two remaining offerings of the 
engagement were “ Strife” and “« The Nigger.” 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Strife” is the work of a 
writer intensely in earnest, with an extraordinary 
power to make us feel the poignancy of suffering, 
and to arouse our social sympathies. Although 
its spirit is that of a sermon, it proved dramat- 
ically effective. Mr. Sheldon’s “ The Nigger” 
is interesting as the work of a very young man, 
and is a thoroughly honest composition. It 
comes a little too near to melodrama in its situa- 
tions, and its gloom is unrelieved. But it is a 
work of promise, and we anticipate with interest 
the play that this young writer is likely to give 
us when he shall have more suitable material to 
deal with. 

Such is the varied selection of plays by which 
Chicago has been permitted to judge of the 
New Theatre and its significance. The judg- 
ment has been so favorable, and the support 
accorded so hearty, that the company will 
undoubtedly include this city in all its future 
plans. The season has brought home to us the 
lesson of what was lost when the stock company 
ceased to occupy an important position in our 
theatrical world, and has aroused in several 
thousands of people a determination to work 
for a restoration of the older and better order 
of things. It has been so much the most sat- 
isfactory of the year’s theatrical happenings 
that the “star system” and the “long run” 
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have been clearly shown to be comparatively 


indefensible. It has proved to us the immense 
advantage of measure and balance and good 
taste over emphasis and distortion and meretri- 
cious display. 








GOLDWIN SMITH. 


A ripe scholar, a sane and sagacious observer of 
the activities of men, and a wise counsellor upon the 
deeper problems of the political, social, and intel- 
lectual life, passed away in Toronto on the seventh 
of this month. Goldwin Smith was eighty-six years 
of age, and for the nearly forty years of his resi- 
dence in the Dominion has been easily the most 
distinguished of Canadians. Coming to America 
for permanent residence at the age of forty-five, he 
brought with him a brilliant reputation as a student 
of history and political science. For eight years he 
had been Regius Professor of modern history at 
Oxford, and had published something like a dozen 
volumes. He had also identified himself with the 
group of liberal leaders, among whom Mill and 
Bright were numbered, who realized the underlying 
causes of our Civil War, and championed the Federal 
government in its struggle to preserve the Union. 
It was in 1871 that he settled down in Toronto, 
soon after to be happily married, and to make 
“The Grange” a kind of Mecca for statesmen and 
scholars. Since then, more than a score of books 
have come from his pen, besides countless contribu- 
tions to periodical literature. Some of his books 
are of the sort that serve their purpose and no longer 
need to be read, but many of them are works of 
lasting value — profound discussions of the philoso- 
phy of history, keen studies in literary criticism, 
and wise reflections upon the riddle of existence. 
Goldwin Smith was, like Mill and Leslie Stephen, a 
convinced exponent of the supreme authority of rea- 
son in all intellectual concerns ; and the truth, even 
if it might seem chilling, was to him more desir- 
able than the comforting delusions with which many 
men are content. “Individual freedom, national 
independence, and the reign of justice, universal 
peace, and the happiness of the masses of mankind, 
are the ends for which this publicist has consistently 
striven, with voice and pen alike, in England and 
on the American continent ” —this is a summing- 
up by President Schurman. It is impressive to 
think that the great Englishman now dead has lived 
under five sovereigns, and that he once “ talked with 
a man who talked to the man who was premier of 
England in 1801 — to Addington about Pitt.”. He 
remembered the Reform Bill, the destruction of 
threshing machines by an angry peasantry, the time 
when fires were lighted by tinder, when the curfew 
was heard, and when men were put in the stocks. 
His death has snapped one cf the few remaining 
links between that remote past and the twentieth 


century. 





CASUAL COMMENT. 


A BRILLIANT LITERARY BLUNDER has just made 
its appeal for immortality in the columns of a current 
newspaper, in connection with the celebration of the 
hundreth anniversary of Margaret Fuller’s birth, 
May 23. The reports of her death by shipwreck, sixty 
years ago, when nearing New York harbor, have 
always seemed harrowing, and it is a relief to hear 
that the accepted narrative is “all a mistake” —that 
she is still alive, and well enough to join in the cele- 
bration of her own centennial, at her birthplace in 
Cambridgeport, Mass. The newspaper referred to 
printed in its issue of May 24 an article headed, 
“ Countess d’Ossoli is 100 years old.” It read, in all 
seriousness, as follows: “ Margaret Fuller, Countess 
d’Ossoli, observed the 100th anniversary of her birth 
yesterday at her home, 71 Cherry street, Cambridge. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Woodman Brad- 
bury, Miss Edith Fuller, and Miss Megraw. Music 
was rendered by Miss Harriet Wescott, Mrs. A. H. 
Richards, Miss Ella M. Chamberlain, and Miss 
Sarah F. Rainlet. Miss Fuller was married many 
years ago to the Marquis d’Ossoli of Italy, when she 
was working for Italian liberty. She was a fellow- 
pupil of Holmes and Richard Henry Dana, and a 
friend of Emerson. She was the only woman promi- 
nently identified with the transcendental movement 
and the Brook Farm community. Hawthorne pic- 
tured her as Zenobia in his ‘ Blithedale Romance.’” 
This charming story appeared, not in some “raw 
country weekly” in Arkansas or Arizona, but in a 
prominent morning journal of Boston. This fact 
might incite to comment; but we give, instead, a 
quotation. It is from a well-known literary woman 
of that city. “A few weeks ago,” she writes, “we 
had a literary pow-wow at our Boston Authors’ Club, 
and pointed out our sad need in this country of the 
best criticism, and of journals voicing the same. 
And we gave thanks, in closing, for Chicago and 
Tue Dian.” Chicago and Tue Drat! —and liter- 
ary Boston giving thanks for these! How strange it 
seems, and new! 


THE UNTIMELY END oF “ O. Henry,” short-story 
writer and master of a mirth-provoking style that 
was as vigorous and untrammeiled as an unbroken 
Texas steer, brings sincere regret to thousands of 
readers. William Sidney Porter, as he was known 
outside the world of literature, was a native of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, where he was born in 
1867. Ranch life in Texas, journalism in Houston, 
banana-raising in Central America, and short story 
writing in New Orleans and New York, — these 
were a few of the varied activities in which the rest- 
less young man engaged, finding his place at last in 
the pages of the popular monthlies, which were glad 
to pay him as much as $750 and $1000 apiece for 
his tales. Although he has written voluminously of 
Western life in exhilarating English redolent of the 
prairie and untraversed places, it is essentially in 
his portrayals of New York life that his fame most 
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securely rests. The field of the Tenderloin he made 
his own; and his characterizations of its types — 
the chorus girl “ artiste ”; the shop-girl of the alluring 
pompadour ; the stenographer, i. ¢., “a picture-hat 
and a piece of pineapple chewing-gum ”; the park- 
bench loafer with his fear of the “cops” and his 
regular place in the “ bread-row”; the Tammany 
boss of the big diamonds and the fat cigar; the 
“John Doe” who “sits to have his shoes polished 
within sound of a bowling-alley, and bears some- 
where about him turquoises ” — all these stand out 
in his gallery of portraits with never-to-be-forgotten 
vividness. While some of his later work has obvi- 
ously suffered in the interests of commercialism, yet 
at his best — in the collections which comprise “The 
Four Million,” “The Trimmed Lamp,” and “The 
Voice of the City” —he has been named, not 
unworthily, in the same breath with Maupassant 
and Kipling as an artist in short-story writing. 

A SUPERFLUOUS FUNCTIONARY IN THE DRAMATIC 
WORLD is a “literary director,” if we may judge by 
the experiences of the New Theatre in New York, 
as set forth by the discouraged functionary himself 
in the June number of “'The World’s Work.” Out 
of three thousand MS. plays submitted to the New 
Theatre, only three seemed to him worth accepting. 
This showing is so little inspiring as to the future 
of play-writing in America that he appears to have 
thrown up his job in disgust: a not irrational pro- 
cedure, since there can be no pressing need of a 
“literary director” when there is nothing literary 
to direct. While one can hardly wonder at this 
reader’s pessimistic attitude regarding the output of 
our native playwrights, yet there might be other 
ways of accounting for what to him seems “an 
unmitigated staggerer.” In the view of the rejected 
playwrights, the trouble might be with the “ liter- 
ary director” himself; they might believe, in all 
sincerity, that he did not know a good play when 
he saw it. But that could hardly be regarded as an 
unbiassed judgment. A more reasonable explana- 
tion we suspect might be found in the number of 
old plays submitted—the number of would-be dra- 
matists who furbished up their oft-rejected and dilap- 
idated manuscripts and offered them to the New 
Theatre whose vaunted feature of “endowment” 
made it a shining mark for them. If theatres are 
to be endowed, why not playwrights as well? And 
if subsidies are going round in the theatrical world, 
why should they not be shared by the children of 
gifts and grace who furnish the plays without which 
the theatre, New or Old, would be but empty walls? 
“Let us furnish the plays for the people,” they 
might say, “and we care not who pays the bills for 
their production.” 


Mrs. Howe AT NINETY-ONE is a most interesting 
and venerable figure. While her fame with pos- 
terity will rest largely on her “ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” (in spite of its author's conscious and 
unconscious advocacy of universal peace and good- 





will), her wide range of talents and sympathies will 
not be forgotten. As a graceful and winning plat- 
form speaker, able to address her audience, if need 
be, in other tongues than her own, and as the friend 
and promoter of many worthy causes, she has 
stamped the impress of her personality'on her age 
and generation. As a late example of her still 
active participation in matters of public concern, it 
is interesting to note her appearance lately before a 
legislative committee to plead the cause of pure 
milk for Boston, where, as in many other places, 
the laws for protecting the community from the 
dangers of adulterated or diluted milk are much too 
laxly enforced. Fortunate indeed is Boston, the 
home of many noble women, to have in these days 
—as itis to be hoped she will have for some years 
to come — this one of the noblest of them all. Mrs. 
Howe is almost the same age as that other remark- 
able woman, “the mother of women’s clubs” in 
America, Mrs. Caroline Severance, once of Boston, 
but now living in Los Angeles, California, where, 
like Mrs. Howe, she is still actively interested in 
whatever concerns the welfare of the community or 
the nation. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE “LEARNED BLAck- 
smiTH,” as Elihu Burritt was commonly called, has 
had its celebration seme months in advance of his 
hundredth birthday, which falls on the eighth of 
next December. The New England Peace Con- 
gress, sitting at Hartford and New Britain, Conn., 
on the tenth of May, paid appropriate tribute to the 
memory of the man who conducted the first Ameri- 
ean newspaper (“The Christian Citizen”) that 
devoted considerable space to the cause of universal 
peace, and who also originated the “Olive Leaf 
Mission,” a monthly issue of printed slips, headed 
by a dove with an olive leaf in its bill, that were 
sent out to hundreds of newspapers for insertion. 
Among the many other reforms claiming Burritt’s 
more or less active interest was the scheme of an 
ocean penny-postage to promote international corre- 
spondence, and so, indirectly, international peace. 
This was in 1847, sixty-two years before the slow 
world showed itself ready for such a beneficent 
innovation. Anti-slavery, temperance, self-culture, 
and other good causes, were also advocated in “ The 
Christian Citizen,” and the sufferings of Ireland in 
the famine of 1847 called its editor to the Emerald 
Isle and formed the subject of a pamphlet written 
by him and widely circulated. “The Citizen of the 
World,” an anti-slavery journal, was a few years 
later taken charge of by him in Philadelphia. 
Besides editorial labors he wrote more than thirty 
books and pamphlets of a philanthropic or instruc- 
tive character, among which may be mentioned 
“Sparks from the Anvil,” “Walks from London 
to Land’s End and Back,” “‘ Peace Papers for the 
People,” and “Ten-Minute Talks on All Sorts of 
Subjects, with Autobiography.” Of his early thirst 
for knowledge, especially linguistic, and his way of 
economizing the odds and ends of time for its acqui- 
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sition, everyone has heard and read considerable. 
His Autobiography is the authoritative source of 
our information under that head. But like many 
men of great acquisitive powers and wonderful 
memory, Burritt possessed no great originality of 
thought, and his title to fame rests on his philan- 
thropic labors rather than on his wide learning and 
his mastery of many tongues. 


Dr. Witt1aM Gorpon-STaBLEs, surgeon, trav- 
eller, and author, has written the last of his many 
popular books. Death claimed him last month, at 
the age of seventy years and a few days. His fer- 
tile brain and his well-stored memory of personal 
adventures in many lands and on many seas fur- 
nished him with material for a hundred and fifty 
volumes of vivid description and narrative and 
varied invention, many of his books being written 
for and well liked by boys. Born in Banffshire, he 
studied medicine at Aberdeen University, and while 
still but a youth he shipped as surgeon on a small 
whaling brig bound for the Arctic regions. A false 
report of the loss of the vessel with all on board pre- 
ceded his home-coming, so that when he presented 
himself at his father’s door he was met by father 
and sister both dressed in deep mourning. “ Which 
of the family is dead?” he inquired anxious'y. 
“Why, you are,” was the reply. Nine years of 
service in the navy then followed, and still another 
voyage to the frozen zone. Among his books a 
few of the best-known are “ From Pole to Pole,” 
“Every Inch a Sailor,” “ A Girl from the States,” 
“The Rose of Allandale,” “Frank Hardinge,” 
“Cycling for Health,” and “Tea: the Drink of 
Pleasure and of Health.” In “Who’s Who” it is 
recorded that his recreations were “ curling, swim- 
ming, caravan touring all summer, and music,” and 
that he was a member of the Humanitarian League 
and Wandering Secretary to the Sea Birds Pro- 
tection Society. In the caravan that formed his 
summer home many of his books were written. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE SMITH COLLEGE 
Liprary, the fine building to procure which Presi- 
dent Seelye and the graduates and friends of the 
college have been putting forth strenuous efforts for 
more than a decade, took place on the twenty- 
seventh of last month, and was made memorable by 
a gathering of many distinguished guests and by the 
meeting of the New England College Librarians’ 
Association. This latter body convened in the morn- 
ing and did what it could to promote the intellectual 
regeneration of man by discussing such questions 
as “ How Shall We Encourage Cultural Reading?” 
and “Is it Advisable for Colleges to Print Lists for 
Summer Reading?” and “The Relation of Required 
Reading to the Capacity of Undergraduate Stu- 
dents,” and “ Methods of Filing Newspaper Clip- 
pings, Extracts, etc.” At the dedication exercises 
in the afternoon, President Seelye gave the history 





of the development of the Smith College Library 
from the time it occupied what is now the Regis- 
trar’s office to its removal into its present stately 
quarters. The orator of the day was Dr. W. Dawson 
Johnston, Librarian of Columbia University, who 
spoke on “‘ Academic Ideals in Library Administra- 
tion,” and emphasized the indispensability of trained 
and educated librarians to minister to the literary 
wants of college students. Miss Josephine A. Clark, 
the college Librarian, called attention to the need of 
an endowment fund of at least a hundred thousand 
dollars for the proper development of the library 
now so handsomely provided with a home. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE REFERENCE DEPART- 
MENT of the well-equipped public library are ac- 
quiring dimensions that will ere long merit the 
adjective “vast.” General and technical cyclopx- 
dias, biographical dictionaries of the living and of 
the dead, concordances and other literary aids, lexi- 
cons in increasing size, atlases of growing bulk, — 
these and many other kinds of helps to the studious 
and the curious are being produced with that plod- 
ding, untiring industry which has hitherto been 
regarded as preéminently characteristic of German 
scholarship. With the daily increasing number of 
special departments of learning and research, what 
will be the aspect of the reference room of a cen- 
tury hence? Already the complaint reaches us from 
the Providence Public Library that this department 
is there suffering from acute congestion. More 
than thirteen hundred volumes of reference books, 
writes Mr. Foster in his current Report, have been 
crowded out of the reference room to more or less 
distant parts of the building. But there is a pros- 
pect of ampler quarters, sometime. Dictionaries 
and encyclopedias and similar works take up a great 
amount of shelf-room, but they are indispensable. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS FOR BOOK-SHELTER, ex- 
pended on a single building, cannot but seem a 
regrettably lavish outlay on externals. If we esti- 
mate the average cost of standard works in all 
departmenits of literature at two dollars a volume 
(a rather high estimate), we find that with this 
immense sum spent, or soon to be spent, on the 
great building in Bryant Square known as the New 
York Public Library, a thousand collections of five 
thousand volumes each could be bought. A thou- 
sand small towns throughout our country could 
thus be provided with much-needed reading matter, 
in a sufficient quantity, for what has gone, in ways 
known to those who have studied the history of 
public buildings in this land of the politician and 
home of the grafter, to keep the wind and the 
weather from a single collection of public-library 
books. The first estimate of two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars as the probable cost of a structure worthy 
to serve as a central library for our metropolis was 
certainly a generous one; and yet already nearly 
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four times that amount has been expended, and the 
end is not yet. Sometime in 1911 —thirteen years 
after work began in preparing the ground for the 
new building — its doors will probably be opened, 
and the public will see something more than the 
now long-familiar exterior of this monument to mu- 
nicipal extravagance and interminable red tape. 


Poetry AS A BY-PRODUCT of plodding toil in the 
least poetical of trades and callings fills a larger 
place in literature, especially current literature, than 
might be imagined. A London literary letter calls 
attention to the number of English verse-writers 
who are workingmen in the humbler walks of life. 
Although Mr. William H. Davies, whose “ Farewell 
to Poesy” has lately appeared, apparently prefers 
to be known as a tramp, there is Mr. James Dryden 
Hosken, postman in Cornwall, occasional supernum- 
erary on the stage, one-time custom-house employee, 
and at present doing extra duty as librarian and 
secretary of a small religious establishment in his 
county. He was “discovered” by Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
and is the author of a volume of poems and a play. 
Mr. Alfred Williams, another minor poet who may 
some day (who knows?) develop into a major poet, 
works at his forge in Swindon by day and turns the 
graceful rhyme at night. Mr. William Dowsing is an 
artificer in gutta-percha as well as in verse ; indeed, 
he works in a factory, an ordnance factory. On 
friendly terms with the muse are also “ A Railway 
Lad” of Belfast, a Derby laborer who writes verses 
over the signature of “ Gurnet,” and the “ Galloway 
Poetess ” who is a mill girl. The well-known dialect 
poet, Mr. Jonathan Denwood, is a draper in his 
uninspired hours. Is it that the eye of poetic imagi- 
nation, like the eye of physical sense, catches glimpses 
of certain things only by not being too directly fo- 
cussed on them ? S 


“ BiG BRASS GENERALS” AS HEROES OF BOYS’ 
BOOKS have demonstrated their inability, despite all 
their brave trappings and splendid courage, to com- 
pete with the humbler and hence more easily con- 
ceivable “ ragged Dicks” and “tattered Toms” of 
Horatio Alger’s creation. Mr. E. T. Tomlinson, 
in his “ World’s Work” article on “The Perpetual 
Best Sellers,” calls attention to the decline of Henty’s 
popularity and the continued vogue of Alger. One 
can well understand why it is that a Clive in India 
or a Wolfe in Canada seem to a boy reader far less 
real, less imitable in daily life, than a Ragged Dick 
in the streets of New York. Yet theoretically, and on 
high artistic and moral grounds, Henty’s bespangled 
heroes ought to do the young and ambitious reader 
far more good than Alger’s street gamins. But if 
the boys ery for Alger and Oliver Optic, and weary 
of sailing under Drake’s flag with Henty, it may 
be that for the promotion of honest American citizen- 
ship, rather than for the creation of British generals 
and admirals, whereof we are in no pressing need 
at present, the humbler and homelier tale will be of 





more service. Even impatient childhood ought not 
wholly to neglect Tranio’s counsel in “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” — to “study what you most affect.” 








COMMUNICATION. 


A STRIKING CASE OF LITERARY FORESIGHT. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1at.) 

Students of French Romanticism will be interested 
in Mr. Francis Gribble’s article on “ Alfred de Musset 
after George Sand,” in the April number of “ The Fort- 
nightly Review.” It is an absorbing bit of literary 
gossip, this story of Musset’s later love affairs, and 
perhaps some of the readers of Tur Dra may care to 
know the French version of the subject. Mr. Gribble, 
alas! neglects to mention it, although he does give us 
his sources for some minor anecdotes (pp. 731, 732) in 
his story. So I have amused myself by noting the 
incidents related in the “Fortnightly” article, as they 
occur in M. Léon Séché’s scholarly volumes on Alfred 
de Musset (Paris, 1907). 


Fortnightly. Séché. 
P.721, par. 2: author’s view of Sand’s guilt ...... ii. 21. 
“ “3: Tattet’s letter to Musset........ i. 99. 

“ © 4: Ste. Beuve’s opinion of La Belgiojoso 
ii. 89 (note). 
P.722 “* 1: Balzac’s estimate of her......... ii, 79. 
“ “2: quotation and incident.......... ii. 91. 
“ “ 3: another incident of this amour... . . ii. 90. 
P.723 ‘* 1: Musset’s caricature of the Princess B. . ii. 93. 
“  “ 2: his letter to Mme. Jaubert ....... ii. 94. 
“ “ 5: Musset, Rachel, and Janin....... ii. 108. 
ck Rhee = - 16 7 a so oe ii. 110. 
“  “ 2: Musset’s letter to Janin........ ui. 114. 
* “ 3: his liaison with Rachel........ ii. 117. 
“  “ 4: character of Rachel ........ ii, 118, 124. 

“  “ 5: her introduction into the beau 

oO ea ii. 122 (note), 124. 
P.725 “ 1: Walewski and Rachel......... ii. 125. 
“ © 93: De. Véeom and Rachel ......... ii. 126. 
“ “3: Rachel’s letter of protest ....... ti. 126. 
P.725 “ 4: result of scandal......... ii, 125, 118. 
P.726 “2,3: Mme. Allan-Despréaux ........ ii. 153-5. 
P.726 “* 4: character of Mme. Allan....... ii. 158-9. 
P.727 entire : Mme. Allan and Musset. . ii. 178-9, 180, 182-3. 
P.728 passim: “ ” ” rr ree oe ii, 1845. 
P.729 entire: “ vis " Spee NaS ii. 186-7. 
P. 730 ;. 2 " % wi Ss owe ii. 197-8. 
P. 731-2 passim: Louise Colet............ ii. 210 sq. 
P.732 “* 4: Colet and Ste. Beuve....... ii, 213, 215. 
P.732 end : Colet and Flaubert ........... ii. 218. 
P. 733 Wis = ™ ‘ ii, 220, 221, 223 
P. 734, par. 1: her pertinacity. .........eee0-. ii. 225. 
P. 734-5 : Colet and Musset.......... ii, 226, 243. 


Those who read the story in the French will miss, of 
course, Mr. Gribble’s sprightly style; they will have to 
forego his numerous clever asides. But of the story 
itself they will miss not a detail. They may even find 
that M. Séché can be witty too. And what clairvoyant 
critical insight is his! A literary tact delicate enough 
to divine, over three years ago, just what particular 
passages the English writer would choose for quotation 
from the original letters, is indeed little short of wonder- 
ful. But the great French critics are constantly giving 


us surprises of this sort. = [pws Praget SHANKS. 


University of Tennessee, 
Knozville, Tenn., June 4, 1910. 
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MILL REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS.* 


“To me it appears a very weighty matter to 
write a letter; there is scarcely anything that 
we do which requires a more complete possession 
of our faculties.” These words from an early 
epistle from John Stuart Mill to Carlyle prepare 
us to learn that Mill composed his letters with 
the same conscientious care which he gave to 
his books. He wrote out a fair copy for the mail 
and preserved the rough original, corrected and 
interlined, for eventual publication. The bulk 
of the letters now for the first time published 
are taken from these first drafts. The Mill 
whom they present to us is essentially the Mill 
of the Autobiography. They give the history 
of a mind, and only indirectly the revelation of 
a personality. There were probably no new 
disclosures to be made. But if there were any, 
they have been withheld. There are no letters 
to the lady whom Carlyle styled “« Mrs. Platonica 
Taylor,” and none to the members of Mill’s 
family. 

Mr. Elliot’s Introduction is the sketchiest of 
biographies and characterizations. The “ Note 
on Mill’s private life” by Mary Taylor is a 
sincere but timid apology for Mill’s relations 
with Mrs. Taylor. The question detains us at 
the start only because the general nobility of 
Mill’s character and the unswerving rectitude of 
his conduct in all other relations of life make 
us reluctant to acknowledge any defects. The 
obvious external aspect of the matter was, as his 
father bluntly put it, “that John was in love 
with another man’s wife.”” But Mrs. Taylor had 
been forced into a loveless marriage as a girl, 
Mr. Taylor acquiesced in the friendship with 
Mill, and Mill tells us that although he and 
Mrs. Taylor “did not consider the ordinances of 
society binding in so purely personal a matter” 
their relation was conventionally correct. Mill’s 
friends were rather amused at the infatuation 
of his judgment than shocked by any sense of 
impropriety in his conduct. Only John Mill’s 
reputation, they said, could stand the testimonials 
that he gave to his Egeria in prefaces and dedica- 
tions. ‘She is a fine woman,” said his brother, 
“but nothing like what John thinks.” All the 
pent-up emotionality dammed by his unnatural 
education, and held in check through years of a 





*Tue Lerrers or Joun Sruart Mizu. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Hugh S. R. Ellict; with note on Mill’s 
private life by Mary Taylor. In two volumes, illustrated. 
New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 








purely intellectual existence, found vent in this 
passionate devotion. We can hardly blame 
him. More serious is the fault, first clearly 
revealed to the public in Mary Taylor’s apology, 
that he was permanently estranged from his 
mother because of her neglect to call upon Mrs. 
Taylor the day after he had announced his 
intended marriage with her. “ Mill’s letters to 
his own family,” says Mary Taylor, “are too 
many of them painful . . . reading. He cannot 

. shake their faith in him as a ‘ great and 
good man.’ He seems to endeavor to do this but 
fails. . . . It is wonderful to see a whole family 
thus loving and enduring. Not one bitter word 
is flung back tohim.” Itisapity. Mill seemed 
so nearly perfect —the saint of positivism — 
that we are saddened to find this flaw. But in 
default of fuller knowledge of all the conditions, 
we cannot judge him. It is more profitable to 
turn at once to the letters which are given to 
the public and which deepen our admiration for 
the Mill that we know. 

The letters fall into two unequal groups: the 
more intimate letters written between the ages 
of twenty-two and thirty-eight mainly to Stirling 
and Carlyle, and the vast almost impersonal 
correspondence of the recognized leader of lib- 
eral thought between the years 1847 and 18738. 
For John Stirling, the hero of Carlyle’s vivid 
biography, Mill seems to have felt more warmth 
of affection than for any other man. He tells 
him, anticipating Tennyson’s words of Hallam: 
‘« 1 know no person who possesses more of what 
I have not than yourself.” They were much 
separated, and of course were not at one in 
regard to religion. Four years after the corre- 
spondence opens Mill writes: “I suspect that 
your mind and mine have passed that point in 
their respective orbits where they approximate 
most.”’ But he continued to regard Stirling as 
“quite the most lovable of all men I have 
known or ever look to know.” And in the 
same last letter, written in answer to one 
announcing that his friend was at the point of 
death, he tells him: “I have never so much 
wished for another life as I do for the sake of 
meeting you in it.” 

The longest letter, written after a summer 
vacation at the Lakes, gives an interesting 
account of Wordsworth and Southey. What 
chiefly struck Mill in Wordsworth was “ the 
extensive range of his thought and the largeness 
and expansiveness of his feelings.” Evidently 
Peter Bell had more sides than he showed to 
Shelley and Hazlitt. ‘Another acquaintance 
which I have recently made,” writes Mill, “ is 
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that of Mr. Carlyle. I have long had a very 
keen relish for his articles in the Edinburgh and 
Foreign Reviews, which I formerly thought to 
be such consummate nonsense.” About eight 
months later, we have the first letter to Carlyle. 
Mill was at this time, as he tells Carlyle two 
years afterward, in “a state of reaction from 
logical utilitarian narrowness of the very nar- 
rowest kind, out of which after much unhappi- 
ness and inward struggling I had emerged and 
taken temporary refuge in its extreme opposite.” 
This naturally brought the two men into a sem- 
blance of agreement that was not permanently 
possible for their temperaments. Mill’s scrupu- 
lous conscience is troubled by his suppression of 
points of difference, and finally he makes full 
confession, adding: “I have not till lately, and 
very gradually, found out that this is not 
honest.”” Carlyle of course reassures him that 
many divergencies of opinion will not alter his 
regard. The real difference, however, went 
deeper than abstract theology, of which at 
bottom Carlyle had as little as Mill. It was a 
difference of rhetoric, that is of psychology and 
temperament. Apropos of Teufelsdréckh, Mill 
ventures to ask “ whether this mode of writing 
between sarcasm or irony and earnest be really 
deserving of so much honor as you give to it by 
making use of it so frequently.” Mill at this 
period of reaction from extreme Benthamism to 
appreciation of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle, conceived it to be his mission to mediate 
between the two schools of thought as he 
attempted to do in his essay on Coleridge. 
«If I have any vocation,” he tells Carlyle, * it 
is exactly this, to translate the mysticism of 
others into argument.” But Carlyle, who cul- 
tivated metaphor, antithesis, paradox, and pic- 
turesque exaggeration, as assiduously as Mill 
suppressed them, could have no wish to see how 
his thoughts would look stripped of their gor- 
geous investiture and exposed in the uncom- 
promising garb of a style designed to reveal the 
precise truth and proportion of things. Mill 
could and always did humbly acknowledge the 
superiority of Carlyle’s genius. “I certainly 
could not now write,”’ he says, “and perhaps 
never shall be able to write, anything from 
which any person can derive so much edification 
as I, and several others, have derived in 
ticular from your paper on Johnson.” Mill 
could undérstand and do justice to Carlyle. It 
was impossible for Carlyle to perceive that in 
range of knowledge and power of reasoning he 
was a child compared to Mill. 





The correspondence with Carlyle dies out 
after 1835. The intensity of feeling on both 
sides in the Eyre controversy (1866), and with 
regard to the war in America, must have em- 
phasized the incompatibility. Carlyle said 
petulant things of Mill, as he did of every- 
body. Mill’s later estimate of Carlyle appears 
in a letter to Thornton (by Helen Taylor) in 
1869: «It is only at a particular stage in one’s 
mental development that one benefits much 
by him . . . but one continues to read his best 
things with little, if any, diminution of pleas- 
ure after one has ceased to learn anything from 
him.” 

The multifarious correspondence from the 
year 1847, aet. 40, to 1872 shows us Mill the 
authority whose opinions are sought on taxation, 
on the education of women, on flogging in the 
schools, on predestination, on profit-sharing, on 
the freedom of the will, on divorce for incom- 
patibility, on miracles, and on the value of a 
pretty face in a suffragette orator, as a means 
of influencing not men but women; Mill the 
thinker exchanging views with Grote, Bain, 
Ward, and Taine, on the foundations of logic 
and psychology, the idea of cause, inconceiv- 
ability as a test of truth, and the systems of 
Comte, Spencer, and Hamilton ; Mill the pub- 
licist and member of parliament consulting or 
consulted by the liberal leaders of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and America. We 
can only hint at the wealth of thought contained 
in these letters, or rather these finished little 
essays. A closely argued letter to Gladstone, on 
the Alabama Case, stands in immediate juxta- 
position with a searching criticism of Spencer’s 
philosophy addressed to Bain. A theory of the 
origin of the moral sentiments which evolution 
has not bettered is followed by a letter to Villari 
on the situation of Italy in 1849. The twentieth 
century can exhibit examples of like versatility 
of interests but none of equal competence. For 
Mill illumines, if he does not adorn, every topic 
on which he touches. 

Many of the letters are in defense or explana- 
tion of misunderstood passages in the ‘Political 
Economy,” the “Logic,” or the “ Utilitarian- 
ism.” The abuse by Americans and New Zea- 
landers of Mill’s concession that protection of 
infant industries may sometimes be economically 
justifiable, led him to withdraw it altogether. 
To those who herald his “ Political Economy” 
as a “refutation of Socialism,” he repeatedly 
explains that he is rather in sympathy with the 
ideals of socialism, though he thinks that it will 
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be long before the world is ripe for them. The 
considerable correspondence with Dr. W. G. 
Ward displays Mill’s readiness to discuss phil- 
osophic problems with representatives of the 
opposite school, and his fairness and courtesy 
in weighing objections. 

To only a few does Mill write often or as a 
personal friend. Chief of them is the historian 
Grote, of whose death, shortly before his own, 
he says'to Villari: ‘‘ He was the oldest and by 
far the most valued of my surviving old friends.” 
Next, perhaps, is Alexander Bain, who survived 
him and wrote his life, who supplied many of 
the scientific illustrations for the Logic, and with 
whom the subtlest problems of philosophy are 
frequently discussed. A large number of cordial 
letters, written mostly in French, are addressed 
to the Italian Pasquale Villari, author of the 
standard work on Machiavelli. Many letters 
are acknowledgements of presentation copies or 
replies to such acknowledgments from those to 
whom he had sent his own books. In such cases 
Mill rarely confines himself to meaningless com- 
monplaces. He criticizes and replies to criti- 
cisms always in the spirit of what he says to 
Thornton in reply to some animadversions on 
the Utilitarianism: “‘ Were you to attack my 
book or my arguments with any amount of 
severity, I should only see in the attack, coming 
from one of whose friendship I am so certain, 
an additional proof of friendship.” Perhaps 
the only failure of the judicial temper in these 
volumes is the remark in a letter to Bain: “I 
have found by actual experience of Hegel that 
conversancy with him tends to deprave one’s 
intellect.” 

Mill always took intense interest in American 
affairs. To his old philosophic adversary, 
Whewell, he writes: “I have felt drawn to you 
by what I have heard of your sentiments respect- 
ing the American struggle. . . . No question of 
our time has been such a touchstone of men.” 
How splendidly Mill himself stood the test is 
known to all readers of the magnificent paper 
on “ The Conflict in America,” published in 
1862. His American correspondents include 
Motley, Parke Godwin, Godkin, E. L. Youmans, 
Mr. Horace White, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
others. He is not blinded by his enthusiasm 
for American liberalism. To a South Carolina 
Library Committee, in 1854, he expresses the 
tempered hope that “‘ the United States may 
lead the way to mental and moral as they have 
already done to much political freedom.’’ He 
tells Motley that the war which has called forth 








so much heroism and constancy has also exhib- 
ited “the incompetency and mismanagement 
arising from the fatal belief of your people that 
anybody is fit for anything.’ And writing to 
Mr. Brace, of New York, in 1871, he fears that 
the ultimate result of the “ organized system of 
plunder of the many by the few which is called 
protection ” will be to place “ all Americans in 
a circle, each with his hand in the pocket of his 
right-hand neighbor’ —therein anticipating, 
if we mistake not, a recent cartoon. 

This review must close, although nothing has 
been said of “ votes for women,” the cause of 
high prices, taxation of the unearned incre- 
ment, spiritualism; estimates of Tennyson, 
Darwin, and Spencer ; and countless other top- 
ics as interesting and as timely as any touched 
upon in this rapid survey. Mill on principle 
avoided rather than sought sententiousness and 
epigram. But he comes perilously near them 
in the observation: ‘“‘ Reformers should assert 
principles and only accept [not propose] com- 
promises ;” or in the remark addressed to a 
Sabbatarian : “« Any place unfit to be open on 
Sunday is unfit to be open at all.” 

Many of the later letters are here said to 
have been composed in whole or part by his 
secretary, Helen Taylor. I cannot think that 
all of these ascriptions are correct. I should be 
loth to believe it of the sentence, “* But then I 
am aman” (Vol. II., p. 100). And it is not 
probable that she wrote the characteristic 
French letter to Taine in defense of his coun- 
trywomen. In the last sentence of this letter 
(II. 248), ** Dont vous ne surprenez pas encore 
existence,” we should obviously read soup- 
connez. So in the letter to Motley (II. 264), 
the “ feeling of all English liberals . . . is one 
of sincere respect for the disruption which they 
think inevitable,” respect is clearly a wrong 
decipherment of regret. 

This is not the place for an estimate of Mill 
as a thinker, or for extended protest against 
the fashionable assumption that he is an anti- 
quated and negligible representative of obsolete 
Victorianism. ‘ What was there so significant 
in John Mill?” asks our most popular psy- 
chologist. If the up-to-date student of those 
profound philosophers, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, will 
read, mark, and inwardly digest these letters, 
and then go back to the series of sane and lucid 
works to which they form so admirable an intro- 
duction, he will find out. 


Pau. SHOREY. 
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THE THEATRE OF To-DAy.* 


In its attitude toward the theatre, the present 
generation has been living in a transition period. 
Forty years ago, the theatre was regarded simply 
as an amusement; actors (except a few of the 
greatest) were social outcasts; the writing of 
plays was counted unworthy of the best pens ; 
the drama, in John Hare’s happy phrase, was 
the Cinderella of the arts. We have lived to see 
the theatre regarded as one of the most power- 
ful agents for the education of the people, the 
actor the most feasted, photographed, and flat- 
tered of men during his life, and promptly made 
the subject of elaborate biography at his death ; 
the writing of plays the greatest ambition of 
every young writer; courses in the technique 
of the drama offered at most of our great uni- 
versities; a play (‘Salvation Nell ”’) accepted in 
place of a thesis from a candidate for Master’s 
degree at Harvard; and Cinderella the most 
pampered, caressed, and courted of the art 
sisters. 

With such and so great changes going on 
under our eyes, it is inevitable that the old 
books dealing with the theatre — even the books 
of ten years ago—should have become quite 
obsolete ; inevitable also that the new books 
dealing with dramatic art, dramatic composi- 
tion, dramatic ideals as they exist to-day, should 
be of a wholly new type. Their mission is to 
trace this new trend of the times—to help 
us to decide whether we are justified in tak- 
ing the theatre seriously, and if so, why. Thus 
artistic and literary criticism fares forth on a 
new path, to meet new situations, to cast forth, 
if may be, the lingering ghosts of Puritanism 
that have hovered about the stage so long and 
have prejudiced or terrified so many worthy 
persons. 

A delightful escort into this new region is 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton in his book on “ The 
Theory of the Theatre.” Although some of 
the chapters have had previous publication in 
the magazines, the treatment is not in the least 
scrappy ; he answers the questions and explains 
the problems in proper order, and in an analytic 
fashion very satisfactory to all who wish to look 
below the surface of things. It is by no means 
superfluous that the author first takes up and 
answers the apparently simple question, What 
is a Play? A play not being a composition 
intended primarily to be read, the attempt to 
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test it by its literary quality only, or even 
chiefly, involves an academic fallacy. The very 
plays that we now read in the closet were in- 
tended primarily to be presented on the stage. 
So immeasurably superior as a poet is Shake- 
speare to Dryden that it is difficult for the col- 
lege student to realize that, considered solely as 
a play, Shakespeare’s “« Antony and Cleopatra” 
is far inferior to Dryden’s “ All for Love, or 
The World Well Lost,” dealing with the same 
characters. Shakespeare’s play is merely dra- 
matized history ; Dryden’s is constructed with 
a sense of economy and emphasis that makes 
it historical drama. The beautiful and poetic 
passages in all of Shakespeare’s plays make 
it hard to realize that some of them — like 
« Cymbeline”’ — are really very bad as plays. 

From the standpoint of the theatre, therefore, 
literature is only one of a multitude of means 
which the dramatist must employ to convey his 
story effectively to his audience. To be remem- 
bered by posterity he must cultivate literary 
excellence, but he need not write greatly to 
secure the plaudits of his own generation. As 
a matter of fact, an audience is not capable of 
hearing whether the dialogue of a play is well or 
badly written. What really moves it at Hamlet’s 
line, “‘ Absent thee from felicity awhile,” is not 
the perfectness of the phrase but the pathos of 
Hamlet’s plea for his best friend to outlive him 
in order to explain his motives to a world grown 
harsh. 

The problem of the dramatist is less a task 
of writing than a task of constructing. His 
primary concern is so to build a story that it 
will tell itself to the eye of the audience in a 
series of shifting pictures. Any really good 
play can be appreciated, to a great extent, even 
though acted in a foreign tongue. ‘“ Hamlet,” 
being a great masterpiece of meditative poetry, 
would of course lose much if deprived of its lit- 
erary quality ; but it is, besides, so great as a 
play that its essential interest would remain if 
it were shown in moving pictures. Every play- 
wright understands that the scenario is more 
important than the dialogue ; before a line of 
the dialogue is written, it is possible in most 
cases to determine, from a full scenario, whether 
a prospective play is good or bad. 

An important difference between drama and 
most of the other arts is that it is designed to 
appeal to a crowd instead of to an individual. 
As Mr. Hamilton, the author of the work be- 
fore us, says: 

“We have to be alone in order to appreciate the 
‘Venus of Milo,’ or the ‘Sistine -Madonna,’ or the 
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‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ or ‘The Egoist,’ or the ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ but who could sit alone in a wide theatre and 
see ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ performed? The sympa- 
thetic presence of a multitude of people would be as 
necessary to our appreciation of the play as solitude in 
all the other cases.” 
Hence the playwright must take into account 
the psychology of a crowd. A crowd is less 
intellectual and more emotional than the indi- 
viduals that compose it. The dramatist, there- 
fore, because he writes for a crowd writes for 
a comparatively uncivilized and uncultivated 
mind, a mind richly human, vehement in appro- 
bation, emphatic in disapproval, easily credulous, 
eagerly enthusiastic, boyishly heroic, and some- 
what carelessly unthinking. A theatre audience 
is composed of all sorts and conditions of men,— 
the rich and the poor, the literate and the illit- 
erate, the old and the young, the native and the 
naturalized. It follows that the dramatist in 
the same single work of art must incorporate 
elements that will interest them all. A theatre 
audience wants to have its emotions played upon ; 
it seeks amusement — in the widest sense of the 
word—amusement through laughter, sympathy, 
terror, tears. And it is amusement of this sort 
that the great dramatists have ever given it. 
Yet once they have fulfilled this prime necessity, 
they may also write (and the greatest always 
do write) secondarily for the few. So full of 
human interest is “‘ Othello,” so great is its 
constructive skill, that it appeals to the rab- 
ble in a thirty-cent show; but Shakespeare, 
being a great poet as well as a great play- 
wright, employed a verse that, though lost 
upon the throng, lingers forever in the ears of 
the few. 
«“ Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, . 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 

Which thou own’st yesterday.” 
The greatest dramatist of all, in writing for the 
crowd, did not forget the individual. 

In discussing the evolution of the drama, the 
drama of to-day is called the Drama of Illu- 
sion, to distinguish it from its predecessors, the 
Drama of Rhetoric and the Drama of Conver- 
sation. Ask the average theatre-goer about the 
merits of a play, he will praise it not for its 
stately speeches (as Sir Philip Sidney praised 
“Gorbodue”’), not for its clever repartee (as 
Dryden praised the Restoration drama), but 
because it was “so natural.” Sunsets and 
starlit skies, moonlight rippling over moving 
waves, fires that really burn, windows of actual 
glass, fountains plashing with real water, 
all of the naturalistic devices of our Drama 








of Illusion, have been developed in the last few 
decades — largely due to the possibilities of elec- 
tric lighting. 

Moreover, besides a whole new set of stage 
conventions we have a wholly new type of 
drama — tle modern social drama, popularly 
known as the problem-play. It came into exist- 
ence about the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century ; but in less than eighty years it has 
shown itself to be the fittest expression in 
dramaturgic terms of the spirit of the present 
age, and it is now adopted to the exclusion of 
almost every other type. It is continually 
assailed by a certain set of critics, and by 
another set continually defended. Especially 
has its morality been a theme of bitter conflict. 
Critics have been so busy calling Ibsen and his 
followers either corrupters of the mind or great 
ethical teachers, that they have not found leisure 
to consider the more general and less conten- 
tious questions of what the modern social drama 
really is and on what ground its morality should 
be determined. 

The distinguishing character of this new 
type — our modern social drama — is that the 
individual is displayed in conflict with his 
environment. A mighty war is waging between 
personal character and social] conditions. The 
Greek hero struggled with the superhuman; 
the Elizabethan hero struggled with himself ; 
the modern hero struggles with the world. On 
the one side are the legions of society ; on the 
other side,a man. They who belittle the im- 
portance of the modern social drama and regard 
it as an arbitrary phase of art devised for busi- 
ness reasons merely, by a handful of clever play- 
wrights, have read but ill the signs of the times. 
For the most important topic of our day is pre- 
cisely this: the relation between the one and 
the many, in politics, in business, in religion, in 
the every-day dealings of men and women with 
each other. The theatre does not and ought 
not to shirk these problems. 

The morality or immorality of certain plays 
is not a question of subject-matter. There is 
no such thing per se as an immoral subject for 
a play; in the treatment of the subject, and 
only in the treatment, lies the basis for ethical 
judgment of the piece. Critics who condemn 
‘Ghosts’ because of its subject-matter might 
as well condemn “Othello” because of its 
subject-matter — might as well condemn it be- 
cause the hero kills his wife: what a suggestion, 
look you, to carry into our homes! “Macbeth” 
is not immoral, though the play makes night 
hideous with murders. A dramatist is immoral 
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only when he is untrue. To make us pity his 
characters when they are vile or love them when 
they are noxious, to invent excuses for them in 
situations when they cannot be excused, — in 
a word, to lie about his characters, —this is for 
the dramatist the one unpardonable sin. To it 
must be added a second, almost equally great — 
to allure the audience to generalize falsely in 
regard to life at large, from the specific cir- 
cumstances of his play. Because plays are so 
rarely printed now-a-days, it is chiefly through 
attending plays, and studying what lies beneath 
the acting and behind the presentation, that 
even the most well-intentioned critic of contem- 
porary drama can discover what our dramatists 
are driving at. 

But the theatre is a business as well as an 
art. Therefore the critic who considers the 
drama of to-day must often turn from problems 
of art to problems of economics. He must seek 
for the root of certain evils, not in the technical 
methods of the dramatists, but in the business 
methods of the managers. At present, there 
are too many theatres; there is an over- 
production which is unsound not only from the 
business standpoint, but in the long run it is 
likely to alienate the more thoughtful class of 
theatre-goers. 

In a fine chapter on “ The Function of the 
Imagination,” our author concludes his book by 
defining the proper function of the dramatist. 

“ To imagine some aspect of the perennial struggle 
between human wills so forcibly as to make us realize it 
in the full sense of the word, — realize it as we daily 
fail to realize the countless struggles we ourselves 
engage in, the Theatre, rightly considered, is not a 
place in which to escape from the realities of life, but a 
place in which to seek refuge from the unrealities of 
actual living in the contemplation of life realized, — 
life made real by imagination.” 

Mr. Hamilton's book is dedicated “To 
Brander Matthews, Mentor and Friend”; and 
it does indeed show traces throughout of the 
older man’s influence. Nevertheless, it occupies 
a place distinctly its own, and bears well a com- 
parison with Mr. Matthews’s almost simulta- 
neous “ Study of the Drama.” In a general way 
Mr. Matthews is more academic, Mr. Hamilton 
more popular without being less critical or 
scholarly. Like Macaulay in his reviews, he 
brings his subject “down to last Saturday 
night,” and hence his book will be of great help 
to readers and playgoers who are not quite clear 
why the theatre of to-day is something to be 
reckoned with in all sincerity and seriousness. 


Anna Benngeson McMangan. 





Is PRAGMATISM PRAGMATIC? * 





“ Pragmatism asks its usual question Grant an idea 
or belief to be true, it says, what concrete difference will 
its being true make in any one’s actual life? What 
experiences may be different from those which would 
obtain if the belief were false? How will the truth be 
realized? What, in short, is the truth’s cash-value in 
experiental terms? The momeut pragmatism asks this 
question, it sees the answer: True ideas are those that 
we can assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify. 
False ideas are those that we cannot.” — William James. 

“There is no difference that does not make a differ- 
ence. The best of theories must be found in practice. 
The pragmatic philosophy is a renewed emphasis of this 
truth. It is a philosophy of doing, and of knowing only 
in relation to doing. It is a philosophy of work, of 
activity, of enterprise, of achievement. And for this 
reason it has taken up arms against all forms of dogma- 
tism and apriorism, in so far as these stand for intel- 
lectual interests which do not grow out of, nor minister 
to, the needs of life.” — H. H. Bawden. 

“Note that I have no reproach to urge against 
society for being pragmatic, that is to say, for watching 
over its own interests. On the contrary, I think it is 
perfectly legitimate that it should do so. And, besides, 
the word ‘interests’ may be taken in the widest, or, if 
you please, most elevated sense. But I do reproach a 
school of modern philosophers for wishing to force 
impersonal philosophy, a moral science, indifferent 
nature, to speak the same language as our aspirations 
and our passions, and even, [ grant, our generous 
aspirations, our noble passions. Our innate and psychic 
tendencies (in the moral, social, and religious realms) 
are phenomena for science to record and authenticate, 
not to justify or legitimize.” — Albert Schinz. 

Pragmatism is not a new philosophy ; it is 
the name of a movement seeking to alter the 
trend of philosophic thought so as to lay emphasis 
on practical values. Philosophy, if hitherto a 
wild thing of the woods, is now to be harnessed 
to the cart of our needs, and with a little train- 
ing may prove a serviceable and docile beast. 
It is feared by some, however, that when this 
happens philosophy will no longer lead us any- 
where, but will have to be driven. The nag 
may be easier to hitch and better to go than 
the star, but will it have as constant a sense of 
direction ? 

It is curious that this controversy should ever 
have arisen. With the partial exception of man, 
all living nature is frankly pragmatic. It is an 
axiom of the biologist that every creature lives 
for itself, and no case is known in which one 
species possesses any activity solely for the good 
of another, much less for no good at all. A 
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few supposed cases of this surt, such as that of 
the plant in forming a gall for the gall-fly, break 
down on examination. It is not rarely true 
that the individual is sacrificed for the species, 
but each species has no other object than its own 
preservation. This being the case, pragmatism 
(“ opportunism in philosophy ” Mr. Schinz calls 
it) seems natural and inevitable, and any de- 
parture from it suicidal in the long run. Shall 
there be a science or a philosophy which deals 
with things that are absolutely of no consequence 
to human life? Put in this way, the question 
is absurd. Professor Schinz has no such idea ; 
the quarrel really is on the question “ What is 
worth while?” Professor James says—and all 
other pragmatists repeat — that, for us, things 
are not different if they make no differences. 
This again is in some sort an absurdity ; for we 
could not conceive them to be different if they 
really were psychological equivalents, while if 
they were metaphysical we could not conceive 
of them at all. The real crux of the debate can 
be represented by the query, Is pragmatism 
pragmatic? Does the particular kind of philo- 
sophic emphasis represented by the pragmatic 
school, in the largest sense and in the longest 
run, really serve the best needs of mankind? 

For our guidance, we may take note of the 
history of science. For long ages science pro- 
gressed hardly at a snail’s pace ; in the last two 
hundred years it has passed through a trot to 
a gallop, and, so far as we can see, will shortly 
take to an aéroplane. This tremendous accel- 
eration may be partly explained in the sense of 
maturity following along period of youth, but 
it must be mainly due to a difference in method. 
The science of the middle ages mostly revolved 
in circles or followed blind alleys. With some 
brilliant exceptions, it was academic in the sense 
of being apart from life. It was contemplative 
rather than progressive, static rather than dy- 
namic. It is not true to-day that it made no 
difference, even in its least valuable forms ; but 
as compared with its modern representative, it 
made very little. The study of a grasshopper’s 
hind leg, as carried on to-day, is more worth 
while, intellectually and practically, than was 

the study of the universe at a time when the 
student asked no question but “ What do the 
ancient classics say?” 

Pragmatism, then, if we may venture to 
interpret it briefly, accuses philosophy (and 
ultimately some other things !) of being in large 
part where science was several hundred years 
ago. If it tries to prove that these things have 

no purpose and no meaning —even the poorest 





of them — it will fail ; but taking the stand that 
we must get the greatest amount of good out,of 
life, and that our philosophy must be a going 
concern, it appears to be abundantly justified. 
There is, indeed, a danger on the other side. 
There are many signs that science in these days 
tends to become so opportunistic that it denies 
itself the larger outlook, and eventually defeats 
its own ends. The advice to seek first the 
kingdom of heaven is as sound as it ever was ; 
and there can be no doubt that the adoption ‘of 
pragmatic ideals would in crasser minds lend 
justification to conduct which, from the stand- 
point of the race, would be highly injurious. 
Perhaps we may put the thing in this form: 
Science progresses in proportion to its work- 
ableness and unity. Philosophy might do the 
same, but the ordinary individual is something 
like a planet kept in its course by the interaction 
of two (or more) opposing forces. To him, a 
single consistent working philosophy would per- 
haps be destructive, just as though one of the 
factors in a balance had been removed. It 
would necessarily accumulate around the larger 
influences in his life, and if these were good, 
well enough ; but if they were inferior, what 
then? This, I think, is the real essence of the 
anti-pragmatist position; and it cannot be 
lightly disposed of. 

To those who are conservative by training 
and disposition, the ancient cobwebs in the 
halls of learning seem beautiful and precious ; 
to others (including the writer) it seems that 
they should be removed, for we have better 
things to put in their places. We desire for 
Professor James the longest broom and strong- 
est arm; but we are not sure that we wish 
the whole household to go spider-hunting. 
We suspect, in fact, that some are not expert 
arachnologists. 

After all this, we have not described the con- 
tents of the books that have formed the text of 
our discourse, but have merely tried to indicate 
in some manner the nature of their subject. It 
should be said about Professor Schinz, that he 
really represents what from our standpoint is a 
reactionary social policy. We do not agree 
with his opinions on things in general, and do 
regard him as a defender of cobwebs; but that 
does not prevent the recognition of the valid 
part of his argument. 

Professor Bawden’s book is really a general 
treatise on philosophy and psychology, and it 
does not seem to us that the title accurately 
describes the contents. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL 
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SHERIDAN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


It is doubtful if there is in the whole range of 
the eighteenth century a man more fascinating to 
the biographer than Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
and that too in a century crowded with remark- 
able and picturesque men; yet it is not till now, 
nearly a hundred years after his death, that we 
have a just and adequate biography of him. 
Mr. Sichel’s work gives us the real Sheridan in 
his proper environment ; it presents him in all 
the pomp and circumstance of his age. Equally 
brilliant, as Lord Holland said, “ in the closet, 
the theatre, and the senate,’’ Sheridan had a 
personality as varied as it was attractive, as 
contradictory as it was persuasive. He was in 
some respects a genuine child of the century. 
He had all the sentimentalism and melancholy 
of the time. He was in sympathetic touch with 
the new romanticism, as is shown by an Ossianic 
fragment quite in the fashion of the romantic 
Macpherson, which Mr. Sichel gives us. And 
yet again he was no mere child of the period. 
He was a democrat at a time when the haughty 
Duchess of Buckingham could say of the Meth- 
odists, ‘It is monstrous to be told that you have 
a heart as sinful as the common wretches that 
crawl on the earth. This is highly offensive and 
revolting.” In an age when political purity was 
a largely negligible quantity, he was above a 
bribe and he could therefore the more effectively 
prosecute Warren Hastings. But he was most 
of all a Sheridan, the grandson of the erratic and 
guileless Dr. Thomas Sheridan, Swift’s friend, 
who on the anniversary of the accession of the 
Hanoverians innocently preached on the text, 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
His procrastination was as notorious as his care- 
lessness. His wife speaks of “the bottomless 
pit of his pocket,” and records that “‘ anything 
in his hands is irrecoverable.” He would dis- 
charge large sums that were not even claims, and 
yet leave his old servants, Martha and Sarah, 
coalless and without their wages. He was “ god- 
like in giving but the devil to pay.” When 
his purse was full, he would empty it for chil- 
dren and servants; and he would push over 
an “I OU” with the exclamation, anticipating 
Micawber, “ Thank God, that’s settled.” His wit 
was unfailing ; even when he lay dying besieged 
by bailiffs, he ordered a placard to be placed 
with this inscription : “« I know your necessities 
before you ask them and your ignorance in ask- 
ing.” On the other hand, we have his keen 


*Snerman. By Walter Sichel. In two volumes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 











sensitiveness to suffering, as shown, for instance, 
when his first wife died, his beautiful and accom- 
plished St. Cecilia. 

Sheridan’s Irish origin helps in part to ex- 
plain the man ; but, as Mr. Sichel says : 

« This is not all. He was no ordinary Irishman, nor, 
indeed, an ordinary being. Take his career. His prog- 
ress seemed slow, but his successes were sudden. He 
became great, as it were, by stealth. He sauntered 
into notice and glided into fame. He stole into the wills 
and affections of men and women by a wizardry of his 
own. Yet out of many incongruous colours, which at 
first sight might seem to baffle portraiture, a distinct 
picture emerges. . . . The knight of the free lance 
enters the lists, tilts at bewitched quintains, and in 
every tournament carries away the prize... . He owns 
the talisman of personal magnetism, and often as the 
courtiers turn on their heel — their wont when genius 
blocks the way — he calmly pursues the zigzag of his 
course with an inscrutable smile that wins them back 
again. But the plaudits die away. Without an audience 
he broods and dies. He waits, drowning reflection, and 
draining bumper on bumper to the past which he vows 
to retrieve. A fresh bugle-call dispels his apathy. He 
starts eager from his cups, charges new enemies, and 
gathers fresh laurels. Once more he feels invincible, 
till, too often the world’s dupe and his own, disillusion- 
ized, though never soured, battered by disease, intemper- 
ance, and distresses, he sinks at length into a neglected 
death-bed but an honoured grave.” 

Such is the man that Mr. Sichel admirably 
portrays in two large volumes of over a thou- 
sand pages. But he does more. He outlines 
the century as the fitting background for the pic- 
ture, and shows Sheridan’s relations to the mul- 
tifarious activities of the age. It was the time 
of Rousseau and Sterne, of the American and 
the French Revolutions; it was a carnival of 
drinking and gambling, and of “ bare, bald cor- 
ruption” in politics; it was an age of scandal, 
immortalized in Sheridan’s comedy, of extortion, 
of preciosity and brutality, of taste and turbu- 
lence, of color and costume, of gallantry and 
gaiety. And all this Mr. Sichel illustrates from 
the careers of Sheridan and his contemporaries. 

The course of Sheridan’s life, his courtship 
and runaway marriage with the beautiful and 
talented Miss Linley, his duels with his rival, 
his remarkable success with the drama, his 
social and political rise to the very foot of the 
throne, reads like a romance, and it loses none 
of its effectiveness in this spirited narrative. 
And Mr. Sichel is scholarly and as interesting 
whether he is treating Sheridan’s literary and 
dramatic work or tracing his steps to the elo- 
quent arraignment of Warren Hastings. His 
discussion of “ The Rivals ” and *« The School 
for Scandal ” is a sound piece of literary criti- 
cism. He traces the evolution of ‘‘ The School ”’ 
from the sheet of dialogue for “The Slander- 
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ers— A Pump-Room Scene,” through two short 
scenes, one satirizing an ill-assorted match (the 
Teazle story), the other a melodramatic comedy 
of jealousy and intrigue, which is the rea] nu- 
cleus of the plot, to the perfect comedy. The 
charge of plagiarism is disposed of, and the 
relation to Sheridan’s predecessors in comedy 
is dealt with at some length. An interesting 
sketch is given of contemporary and subsequent 
performances of “The School for Scandal” 
down to the masterly revival by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree last summer in London. 

A considerable amount of new material has 
enabled Mr. Sichel to reveal the Sheridan of 
politics and society as he has not been hitherto 
known. The Diary of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, from November 20, 1788, to Jan- 
uary 12, 1789, gives interesting glimpses of 
him, and is especially entertaining in its account 
of the insanity of George III., for she tells a 
goodly number of the things he did when really 
erazy. Mr. Sichel has been able, moreover, 
to recover parts of Sheridan’s great speeches, 
especially the Begum speech preliminary to the 
trial of Warren Hastings, and -the still greater 
speech of the trial itself — the speech that took 
four days to deliver, that was heard by all the 
social and political world, and that was the 
crowning glory of Sheridan’s career. The re- 
lation of Sheridan to the French Revolution, 
his opposing Burke and defending the French, 
his condemnation of the war against France, and 
his loyal defence of England against the threat- 
enings of Napoleon, is discussed with insight 
and sympathy. The pathos of Sheridan’s later 
life is brought out with all the affection of a 
lover. ‘ Exclusion,” says Mr. Sichel, “ forms 
the motto of these dismal years (1809-1812): 
exclusion from the theatre, exclusion from his 
party, exclusion eventually from Carlton House, 
and exclusion from St. Stephen’s.” The closing 
chapter is sad indeed ; disease and poverty were 
followed by death, and then, as in keeping with 
the strange changes of fortune that marked 
his whole career, his burial was in Westminster 
Abbey with all that the nation accords those 
whom she delights to honor. 

Sheridan’s life was a remarkable one, for the 
man himself was remarkable, — so much so that 
Mr. Sichel seems justified in saying that he 
remains ‘ a sprite, hovering above the puppet- 
show of existence. He belongs not to the 
white-robed immortals who sit radiant and aloft, 
but to the elfin band who have never faded from 


our atmosphere. His province is not history 
but wonderland.” JAMES W. TUPPER. 











MODERN LANDSCAPE.* 





Nature is not the same thing as scenery, nor 
is scenery the same thing as landscape. And it 
may be that both Dr. Myra Reynolds and Mr. 
Birge Harrison will think it is confusing what 
they wish to make clear, to put together their 
two books—one on the poetic treatment of 
Nature in the eighteenth century and the 
other on landscape-painting at the present day. 
Really, however, there is a good deal of con- 
nection. Miss Reynolds, it is true, deals with 
a larger topic in a broader field. She speaks 
of the sense of Nature in general, as exhibited 
in literature, painting, landscape-gardening, 
travel ; while Mr. Harrison writes especially of 
pictures. Still, although it is a mistake to con- 
fuse the arts, and to speak as though they were 
all much the same sort of thing — except per- 
haps in material and audience, — yet these two 
books show a difference in general culture and 
thought that is very interesting. 

Our feeling in art at the present day differs 
decidedly from that of the age of Queen Anne. 
That the classicism of Pope gave way in the 
course of a hundred years to the romanticism of 
Byron, of Shelley, and Wordsworth, is a com- 
monplace ; as also that this change of artistic 
feeling is to be observed in other forms of cul- 
ture than literature. Music and painting have 
had their classicism and their romanticism as 
well as poetry, though their times and sea- 
sons in the different nations of Europe have 
been rather different. The transitions of the 
eighteenth century are very clear, but it is not 
always clear what changes may have occurred 
since. 

Mr. Harrison, concerned with the artistic 
things of art rather than the speculative or the 
historical, makes a remark that suggests the 
result as far as landscape painting is concerned. 
Miss Reynolds has a chapter on landscape paint- 
ing in the eighteenth century, in which (besides 
collecting a splendid mass of material) she traces 
the development of a love of nature among 
English painters, and, indeed, writes: “ But in 
abundance and variety of theme the English 
landscape artists have by the end of the century 
surpassed even the poetry of the period” (p. 
321). Mr. Harrison, however, writes: “ Not 
until the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and then in far-away England, did the first 

*Tue TreaTMENt oF NaturRE In EnGuisH Poetry 
between Pope and Wordsworth. By Myra Reynolds. The 
University of Chicago Press. 
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true school of landscape make its appearance ” 
(p. 5). This does not mean that Mr. Harrison 
has never heard of Richard Wilson, is unaware 
of Gainsborough’s painting every tree within 
miles of Ipswich, does not know that there was 
a painter named Girvin. It simply means that 
he holds that the movement which began with 
Crome, Borington, Cotman, Constable, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, has so 
influenced modern painting that whatever went 
before is simply not worth considering. 

All this has no bearing on the historical char- 
acter of Miss Reynolds’s facts and deductions ; 
but it has something to do with what we shall 
think of her book and Mr. Harrison’s, and what 
we shall think of the nature and the art that 
they present. And this will be the case even 
more here in America than elsewhere, because 
in America the influences traced by Miss Rey- 
nolds had more free play than in Europe, where 
they almost at once were confused with other 
powerful forces, and also because the influences 
of which Mr. Harrison writes have hardly been 
of importance for more than thirty or forty 
years. For we shall want to read the books of 
those two authors, I take it, not merely as his- 
toric or artistic treatises, but because we may 
find in them guidance, stimulus, suggestion, or 
what not, for our own thinking and feeling and 
enjoyment of nature, whether in the garden or 
in the woods, and in art whether in picture or 
in poetry. We read of the rise of romanticism 
out of classicism, and are interested because we 
enjoy those things that were dear to the romantic 
soul ; or we read of the ideas and principles of 
modern schools of landscape, because it makes 
clearer to us the beauty of the last picture we 
saw, or opens to us the beauty of some new one. 
As we read and appreciate how the English poets 
came to enjoy and love the mountains and the 
lakes, we feel that we understand all that; as 
we read of the change from the trim and clipped 
conventionality of the formal garden to the open 
and free English parks we enjoy that too; as we 
look at the difference between the early classic 
landscapes of Wilson and his later moreromantic 
scenes, or as we look at Gainsborough and think 
of Claude, we feel that we understand the 
change, even that it is a part of us. Somewhat 
disconcerting, then, is the idea that that view of 
landscape (at least) is non-existent to-day ; that 
in all that reading we were merely interesting 
ourselves in archeology ; that if we wish to be 





historical, and that art to-day has masters of 
very different kind. 

In America, as has been said, this feeling 
will be stronger than elsewhere, for in America 
our traditional ideas of beauty in landscape and 
in poetry and in landscape-painting developed 
directly, and without much external influence, 
from the ideas of England in the eighteenth 
century. When Constable and Borington were 
impressing the simple quiet claim of domestic 
scenery, as well as their very striking mode of 
rendering it, upon Rousseau and Millet, Thomas 
Cole and Asher Durand were carrying out the 
romantic ideals of Wilson and Gainsborough, 


| just as Cooper and Irving were carrying out the 


romantic conceptions of scenery that we love in 
Sir Walter Scott. The result was aided by the 
fact that America had much of the wild and 
romantic in her scenery. Our mountains and 


our rivers, with their gorges and waterfalls, 





aroused and stimulated a pleasure in the free 
and grandiose forms of nature that has by no 
means died out. In the eighteenth century 
Europe learned the beauty of the mountain ; and, 
in America at least, the lesson has not been 
forgotten. It is probable that more visitors 
to the Metropolitan Museum admire the great 
picture of the Rocky Mountains by Bierstadt 
than pause before all the pictures by George 
Innes put together. This does not show that it 
is better for one to do so, but simply that such 
is the widely-prevailing popular feeling for land- 
scape in America. 

Miss Reynolds’s book treats admirably the 
growth of this sentiment in England in the 
eighteenth century. Originally a study only 
of poetry, it has been extended to cover the 
other fields of art and culture, and now gives 
an immensely interesting study of the growth 
of the romantic love of nature. Her reading 
is very wide and her treatment includes much, 
indeed almost everything that one can think 
of. For myself, I must confess that she seems 
rather to lack temperament, or at least the 
power to convey temperament. Take Thomson, 
for instance. We learn much from her about 
Thomson, — that he was most sensitive to the 
sights and sounds of nature, that he wrote from 
a deep personal experience, that he knew the 


| sterner phenomena of nature and also her less 


modern we must become acquainted with other | 


feelings, other emotions, other ideals; that 
Gainsborough, Wordsworth, Repton are now 


ordinary phases, that he loved her for her own 
sake. But with all that, 1 miss some apprecia- 
tion of why or how it was that Thomson thought 
that these were the great things of life, the 
things that poetry should render. In the mass 


| of facts that she has gathered and so clearly 
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correlated, Miss Reynolds often seems at a loss | 
to appreciate values. Of Wilson, for instance: 
it is delightful to find in her book some of 
Wilson’s Welsh pictures which will be new to 
all but the student of his art. But what is it 
in Wilson that gives him still something of a 
hold on painter and public alike? What is 
there, in other words, of value in this romantic 
view of nature? Ata time like ours, when that 
view is being lost in the past, when one is likely 
to be distracted by all sorts of more modern 
interests, one would gladly find some “ apprecia- 
tion ” (as they say) of the spirit of romantic art. 

Miss Reynolds will perhaps remind us that 
her work is historic and not critical ; and cer- 
tainly in the field of the history of culture she 
has produced a book that one cannot do without. 
I know of no other place where so much of value 
in its own field is given, where the course of 
general culture of that day is so well exhibited. 
I presume there are deficiencies and errors in 
the book, but certainly not very many. If there 
be a lack, I should find it in the failure some- 
times to give adequate causes or reasons for the 
phases of feeling that she chronicles. Thus — 
just for one thing — take the love of mountain 
scenery. One may find in Miss Reynolds’s pages 
the successive steps of its growth in poetry, pic- 
ture, travel. But where did the feeling come 
from? If one is going to deal with literary 
history, this is certainly a fair question. Miss 
Reynolds — unless I have missed something — 
says nothing about it. She quotes in a footnote, 
and without comment, the commonplace that 
Rousseau opened the eyes of Europe to the 
beauty of the Alps. But that has little appli- 
cation to England: long before the “ Nouvelle 
Heloise” was thought of, Horace Walpole and 
Thomas Gray had appreciated to the full the 
wonders of the Alps. They were probably 
themselves not the first; probably there were 
always in England those who were struck by the 
wild and grand in mountain scenery. Evelyn 
in the seventeenth century is not without appre- 
ciation of mountains, nor Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu at the beginning of the eighteenth. 
They liked other things better, doubtless, as did 
Horace Walpole ; but, like him, they felt but 
now and then the romantic wildness of mountain 
scenery. It was to them, perhaps, an escape 
from the conventional which they otherwise 
loved, an opening of a new horizon, as it has 
been to so many since their day. 

It may be the exhilaration of the discovery 
of a new world that gives character to the newer 





landscape of which Mr. Harrison writes. One 





will find in his book few, perhaps none, of the 
motives noted by Miss Reynolds. If we may 
judge from him, it would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to an artist whether he painted a mountain 
or a haystack in the pasture. That England, 
as also Europe and America, should have been 
aroused to the wonders of mountain and valley, 
cataract and precipice, is a fact that one may 
neglect on turning over his pages, for he is 
absorbed in the delight of other and newer dis- 
coveries. Light and vibration, color and value— 
these may be seen alike on mountain and hay- 
stack ; indeed, rather more conveniently on the 
latter. One can find as much pleasure in a 
common November hill-slope with its stone walls 
and its patches of wind-driven snow as Dr. 
Thomas Brown found in the view of Thirlmere, 
which he said might have occupied the united 
genius of Poussin, Claude, and Salvator. One 
can find as much in the quiet brook that runs 
through Woodstock meadows as in the leaping 
and tumbling water that comes down at Lodore. 
The modern landscapist sees all nature trans- 
figured ; and if the modern public does not, it 
may well read Mr. Harrison’s book to find out 
something about it. It is worth getting the two 
books just to compare their pictures ; and I ven- 
ture to say that whoever will do so will gain 
something worth having in his appreciation of 
modern landscape. 

“I wish someone would explain to me this 
new school of Boeklin, Childe Hassam, and 
La Touche,” said a perplexed business man not 
long ago, on returning from Pittsburg. Mr. 
Harrison’s book will not wholly perform so 
extraordinary a feat, but it may help out in some 


directions. Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 








MARCUS WHITMAN ONCE MORE. * 


Still another life of Marcus Whitman has 
been published. It is the posthumous work of 
the Reverend Myron Eells, who died in January 
of 1907. Mr. Eells was a son of the Reverend 
Cushing Eells, an associate of Dr. Whitman in 
the work of the Oregon missions, the author 
of one of the early versions of the Whitman 
story, and the founder of Whitman College. 
Born in Oregon in 1848, and brought up in 
the hotbed of Whitmanism, Mr. Eells was never 
able to see beyond it. Although much moderated 
in tone, this book still claims that Whitman 
went East in the winter of 1842-438 to “save 








*Marcus WHITMAN, PATHFINDER AND Patriot. By 
Rev. Myron Eells, D.D. Seattle: The Alice Harriman Co. 
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Oregon,” and that Oregon was “ saved” as the 
result of his representations in Washington and 
of the assistance that he rendered to the emigra- 
tion of 1848. What new evidence does it pre- 
sent in support of this contention? Absolutely 
none. In all essential points it is little more 
than a repetition of the pamphlet that Mr. Eells 
issued in 1883. The case still rests upon the 
pseudo-recollections of Spalding and Geiger, 
from twenty to forty years after the event, and 
upon the books of Gray and Barrows, whose 
authority has been hopelessly discredited. These 
statements are crowded with contradictions, 
impossibilities, and absurdities, which it would 
be a work of supererogation to analyze in detail, 
since they were fully covered in Professor 
Bourne’s well-known essay. That Mr. Eells 
should have continued to cling to Spalding as 
an authority is passing strange, since he has 
himself shown that the Spalding version of the 
story was almost wholly erroneous, and excused 
its vagaries on the ground that Spalding was 
“unbalanced”’ by the hardships he suffered at 
the time of the Whitman massacre. 

That Mr. Eells had no conception of the 
nature of historical evidence, and no knowledge 
of the source material of American history, 
is clear from his arguments in this book. It 
is claimed that there would be no record of 
the negotiation of the supposed treaty for 
the surrender of Oregon, because it was not 
consummated ; that the fact that no copy of 
Whitman's supposed pamphlet in support of 
the emigration of 1843 has ever come to light 
is “ no valid objection,” and that the argument 
that “evidence given from memory and written 
many years after the events occurred . . . is 
not good when unaccompanied by contemporary 
written documents . . . is of little weight.” 
Now in this case the “evidence given from 
memory” is accompanied by an abundance of 
“contemporary written documents,” all of them 
entirely consistent and flatly contradicting the 
recollections “written many years after the 
events occurred.” The only parts of this evi- 
dence that the present book notices are Whit- 
man’s own letters, which it endeavors to explain 
by claiming that Whitman omitted all reference 
to his larger purpose from fear of the Hudson 
Bay Company and the Mission Board. The let- 
ters, taken together with those of Mrs. Whitman, 
are too consistent to admit of any such con- 
struction, and Dr. Whitman was too honest a 
man to have been guilty of the systematic eva- 
sion that this construction assumes. That Dr. 
Whitman rendered great service to the emigra- 





tion of 1843 is unquestioned ; but the claim 
that this emigration was dear to his heart is 
absolutely disproved by the two letters that he 
wrote from Shawnee Mission. 

Much that has been written about “saving 
Oregon” has been based upon an entire mis- 
conception of the status of the Oregon question. 
Despite the party shibboleth of “ Fifty-four forty, 
or fight,” the United States was absolutely com- 
mitted to the line of the 49th parallel. The 
British government was similarly committed to 
the line of the Columbia river. The only part 
of Oregon that was in question was the 
between the Columbia river and the 49th par- 
allel. Dr. Whitman understood this perfectly, 
and wrote his brother-in-law, November 5,1846, 
before he had heard that the boundary had 
been settled, and without expressing any interest 
in the matter: “ North of the Columbia, you 
know, is in dispute between the British and the 
States ; you may early learn the result.” This 
is the only part of Oregon that was “ saved,” 
and with this part Dr. Whitman never had any- 
thing whatever to do. 

The book charges the late Professor Bourne 
with inaccuracy in saying that ‘“‘ Greenhow’s 
exhaustive history was being distributed as a 
public document” in 1848, inasmuch as Green- 
how’s “ History of Oregon and California ” was 
not published until later. The book to which 
Professor Bourne referred was Greenhow’s 
“ Memoir, Historical and Political, on the North- 
West Coast of North America,” which was 
published as a public document in 1840, and 
of which the Senate ordered the issue of twenty- 
five hundred copies “in addition to the usual 
number.” Professor Bourne’s statement in 
regard to Fremont was also absolutely correct. 
With respect to the date of Dr. White’s report 
as Indian Agent, he appears to have been in 
error. This is all there is of the vaunted “ mis- 
takes of Professor Bourne.” 

The editors of this volume present as a front- 
ispiece a picture of the statue of Whitman on 
the Witherspoon Building in Philadelphia, a 
replica of which in staff was unveiled last year 
at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition. As there is 
no portrait of Whitman extant, this represen- 
tation of him must be largely imaginary, and 
therefore serves as an appropriate introduction 
to the pen-picture in the text. The purpose of 
the volume is indicated by the map at the end, 
illustrating the educational field of Whitman 
College. It would contribute greatly to the 
reputation of this institution if its friends would 
abandon the unfounded pretensions that have 
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been set up in Whitman’s behalf, and would | of limited editions, by Houghton Mifflin Company 


base their claims for public support upon his 
real worth as an honest man and a devoted 


missionary. F. H. Hopper. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


In Professor Miinsterberg’s volume 
appearing under the title “ American 
Problems from the Point of View of 
a Psychologist” (Moffat, Yard & Co.) we find a 
collection of the miscellanous essays contributed by 
him to various magazines, and which at the time of 
their first publication attracted unusual attention 
and aroused considerable discussion; for each one 
of them treats of an important question in an orig- 
inal and forceful way. The opening paper, on 
“ The Fear of Nerves,” declares that we twentieth- 
century Americans are not so much victims of over- 
wrought nerves as victims to the belief that we 
ought to be or are bound to be nervously prostrated 
by the conditions of our complicated and breathless 
manner of life. The author reassuringly points out 
how much better off in all that makes for bodily 
and mental ease we are than our ancestors were. 
In “ The Choice of a Vocation” and “The Market 
and Psychology” some ‘important and _little- 
recognized functions of psychologic science are dis- 
cussed. In “The Standing of Scholarship” and 
“ Books and Bookstores” the viewpoint of the edu- 
cated German reveals itself. In the closing essay, 
on “The World Language,” the false assumptions 
and mistaken zeal of the Simplified Spelling Board 
are incidentally held up to criticism. Especially 
significant is the German-born author’s testimony 
that this language-mending — or language-marring, 
rather — will greatly increase the difficulty expe- 
rienced by foreigners in learning our tongue. Among 
other objections to the whole deplorable business, he 
says: “Even the obscuring words with a double 
meaning have been increased : mist is now mist and 
missed ; past is now past and passed; and yet 
nowhere unity: wisht but not fisht, winkt but not 
linkt.” He also effectively disposes of the conten- 
tion that it is our English spelling that keeps our 
schoolchildren one or two years behind the German 
schoolchildren. There are other polemic chapters 
in the book quite as good and almost as much 
needed as this timely protest. The volume is one 
to read with that wholeness of attention which the 
writer repeatedly warns us we are in danger of 
losing. 


Practical 
problems of 
American life. 


With the dust of half a century on 
their faded wrappings, a little parcel 
of letters, written from Warsaw and 
Springfield, Illinois, by John Hay, just graduated 
from Brown University, to Nora Perry, his much- 
admired and esteemed friend in Providence, are now 
edited by Miss Caroline Ticknor, under the title “A 
Poet in Exile,” and published in the Riverside series 


A packet of 
John Hay’s 
early letters. 





Not only Hay’s exile from cultured New England 
to the rude West of fifty years ago is indicated by 
the book’s title, but also his early banishment — 
self-banishment it might be called —from the poet’s 
peaceful Arcady, where his temperament and tastes 
fitted him to dwell, to the dust and turmoil of the 
world of affairs. Accompanying the letters went a 
few metrical compositions, which the maturer and 
more fastidious John Hay would doubtless have 
blushed to own, but which, in their present setting 
and with Miss Ticknor’s graceful and appropriate 
words of introduction, present an interesting and 
not unworthy picture of the young writer’s mental 
and emotional state in that storm-and-stress period 
when he was making the feverish attempts of ardent 
youth to find himself. Five in number, the letters 
were written at long intervals in the years 1858, 
1859, and 1860. It is Hay the possible great poet, 
the possible eloquent preacher, the possible smart 
lawyer or man of businsss, but always Hay the 
idealist and dreamer, not yet entered on the path of 
positive achievement and assured renown, that flits 
uncertainly before the vision in reading these soulful 
outpourings of his to a sympathetic and highly-gifted 
friend. They have the deep seriousness of ingenuous 
youth, and the verses they enclose treat (with the 
natural propensity of unclouded adolescence) of the 
dark things of destiny and the melancholy charms 
of death. But in aptness and fluency of expression, 
at least, they and the letters reveal powers above the 
average. There is certainly no cause for regret, 
but rather much reason to be thankful, that these 
glimpses of what may be called the ante-Lincolnian 
John Hay have been vouchsafed us. An expressive 
portrait of the young man makes a charming frontis 
piece for the beautifully printed volume. 


From the Elm Tree Press, Wood 
stock, Vermont, issues the second 
volume of “ The Librarian’s Series,’ 
entitled “The Library and the Librarian,” being 
“a selection of Articles from the Boston Evening 
Transcript and other Sources,” from the pen of that 
chronicler (and inventor) of bibliothecal humor 
Mr. Edward Lester Pearson. He is “The Librarian’ 
of the above-named journal, and also the cleverly 
disguised author of the first number in “The 
Librarian’s Series.” Philobiblos, alias Jared Bean, 
the whimsical compiler of “The Old Librarian’s 
Almanac,” now stands revealed, by the publishers 
confession, as no other than Mr. Pearson himself 
the ostensible editor of that mirthful publication. 
His second appearance, in the book under review 
is almost equally provocative of smiles and chuckles 
His irrepressible Mrs. J. Pomfret Smith, his clam 
orous and disputatious Mrs. Douglas Boomwhacker 
his patient and cheerful Miss Anderson, and his 
pompous Professor Sears, with numerous other 
types of library-users and library attendants, are 
characters that will live in library literature as long 
as librarians retain their present relish for humor 
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that is at once quiet and keen, and a due sense of 
the peculiar trials and vexations of their increas- 
ingly arduous calling. Mr. Pearson’s chapters, 
fourteen in number, are short and crisp, and, with 
the exception of one reprinted from “The Library 
Journal ” and one read at the librarians’ gathering 
at Lake Minnetonka two years ago, are from the 
upper stratum of the cream of his “ Transcript” 
articles. Especially timely are two chapters con- 
taining words of eloquent defense of “Tom Sawyer” 
and “ Huckleberry Finn,” which “ Miss Timmins ” 
and certain other maiden custodians of children’s 
reading-rooms are trying to suppress. The amusing 
quality of Mr. Pearson’s book must not beguile the 
conscientious reviewer into overlooking certain 
small errors, which are the more noteworthy because 
of that minute and painful accuracy that character- 
izes, or is supposed to characterize, every librarian 
to the manner born. The long-suffering printer 
cannot be chargeable with all the lapses we have 
noted. Scott’s fiction is spoken of as “the Waverly 
novels.” ‘“Sanatarium” is perhaps written in an 
attempt to please two opposing factions, the “ sani- 
tarium” and the “sanatorium” advocates. Page 
1467 of a certain imaginary book is described as 
“the left hand one,” with no explanation of this 
unaccountable pagination. Finally, one is surprised 
that a librarian should deliberately use, in writing 
for publication, so loose English as occurs in the 
author’s reference to “the saying of Dr. Johnson 
about the two kinds of knowledge — the first being 
when you know a thing itself, the second when you 
know where you can find it out.” And so, with 
these not captious criticisms, we regretfully close 
“The Library and the Librarian.” 


ecene Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the “ boys’ 
astruggle with judge” of national fame, has been 
evil and misrule. contributing to “ Everybody’s Mag- 
azine” a series of chapters describing his fight with 
“the Beast” in Denver. The Beast represents in his 
narrative all that is corrupt and greedy and brutal 
and unscrupulous in public government and in busi- 
ness corporations. The whole story is now gathered 
into a book entitled “The Beast,” and published, 
with a frontispiece picture of the author and some of 
his boy friends, by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Mr. Harvey J. O'Higgins has given efficient aid as 
editor, or amanuensis. It will be difficult for any- 
one to begin the book without going on to the end. 
Judge Lindsey is the father of the Juvenile Court 
now known to many large cities, and naturally the 
most important chapters of his relation have to do 
with his long and at last victorious fight for the rescue 
of Denver’s boy and girl law-breakers from the 
revoltingly corrupt influences of the ordinary jail 
and prison. One passage, from the middle of the 
book, exposes the root of the evil in Denver's cor- 
ruption and misrule. ‘“ The rule of the plutocracy in 
Denver was the cause of three-quarters of the crime 
in Denver. The dependent and delinquent children 
who came into my court came almost wholly from 





the homes of dependent and delinquent parents who 
were made such by the hopeless economic conditions 
of their lives ; and those conditions were made hope- 
less by the remorseless tyranny of wealthy men who 
used their lawless power to enslave and brutalize 


” 


and kill their workmen.” What is most impressive 
in these leaves from a life of heroic service is the 
evident fact that the writer is not a man to be bought 
with however high a price. His moral control of 
boys, even of the hardest cases, is also something 
admirable. The book is as interesting as it is sorely 
needed in this era of plutocratic and governmental 
wrong-doing. 
A book for 


book-lovers, 
by one of them. 


Dr. Frederic Rowland Marvin’s “ Ex- 
eursions of a Book-lover ” (Sherman, 
French & Co.) contains a rich store 
of exceptionally interesting out-of-the-way book- 
lore. The author has read widely and thought 
deeply, and his varied experiences as’ doctor of the 
body and also of the soul (he is entitled to the use, 
which he foregoes, of both D.D. and M.D. after his 
name) give his utterances a certain impressiveness 
and his reminiscences a certain human quality that 
are beyond the reach of the mere book-worm. Yet 
in his very first chapter, on “ Books,” after prop- 
erly stigmatizing the modern daily newspaper as 
largely responsible for the neglect of good literature, 
he startles us by proceeding to castigate the public 
library as “another enemy of good books.” Though 
thankful for the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the 
Emmanuel Library at Cambridge, and the Harvard 
University Library, he has no good word for our 
Library of Congress, but calls it “that vast dump- 
ing ground for thousands upon thousands of copy- 
righted books!” However, in his subsequent chapters, 
on literary fame, on an old-time bibliophile (Isaac 
Gosset), on authors and publishers, on the man of 
genius, and on other fruitful themes, he amply 
redeems himself. The public library does have the 
defect of its qualities, all must admit; and Dr. 
Marvin's is no spiteful attack (like Miss Marie 
Corelli’s quarrel with the library as cutting down 
the sale of her books), but a sane and sober expres- 
sion of opinion. He quotes aptly from the ancient 
classics, even printing one considerable passage 
from Marcus Aurelius in the original Greek, and 
also draws on the English poets, notably in his 
excellent chapter on “The Physician and his Work.” 
On an earlier page he incidentally enumerates 
seventy-three authors made famous by a single poem 
or song —an interesting exhibit, capable, of course, 
of considerable extension. The book is a worthy 
offering to book-lovers by a book-lover. 


With the possible exception of the 
work of General Kurepatkin’s on 
“The Russian Army and the Japa- 
nese War,” much the most valuable book which thus 
far has appeared from the pen of a participant in the 
contest of 1904-05 is “ Rasplata,” otherwise “The 
Reckoning” (Dutton). The author, Commander 
Wladimir Semenoff of the Russian Imperial Navy, 
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was detailed for service in the Far East at the 


beginning of 1904, as second-in-command of the 
eruiser “ Boyarin.” On the day of his departure 
from St. Petersburg (January 29, 1904) he began 
the keeping of a systematic diary, which was con- 
tinued until his return, December 19, 1905. The 
present volume is written from this diary; and the 
author assures us that, while he has had no thought 
of writing a history of the war (such a history, he 
rightly observes, cannot be written until a multitude 
of secret instructions and reports shall have been 
made public), he has taken every precaution to attain 
unimpeachable accuracy in his work, and thus to 
contribute material which shall be of first-rate value 
to the future historian. In so far as the claim can 
yet be put to the test, it seems well-founded. In 
any event, the book is a human document of very 
unusual interest. It fairly exudes the Slavic tem- 
perament, Slavic ideas, Slavic aspirations. Easily 
the most striking portion is the ten chapters recount- 
ing the sixteen-thousand-mile voyage of Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s Baltic Fleet to Oriental waters, at the 
end of 1904. In a volume published in advance of 
the present one, Captain Semenoff has written of the 
memorable fight off Tsushima, May 22 and 28, 1905, 
in which Rojestvensky’s great squadron was totally 
destroyed, so that the book ends at. a point just 
prior to the battle. In a series of remarkably vivid 
chapters, however, the author depicts the forlorn 
hope which Russia placed in her ill-equipped and 
antiquated ships, and arouses in the reader a feeling 
of mingled admiration and pity for the heroic men, 
officers, and subordinates, who in the face of an 
impossible task never once lost their morale, or even 
their good humor. The critical historian is likely to 
discount more or less the sort of material contained 
in the volume, and obviously it cannot be infallible. 
But one may expect to get from it more of the real 
flavor of the war-epoch than from any of the more 
formal histories that may subsequently be written. 


In “English Literature in Account 
with Religion” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) Mr. Edward M. Chapman 
has attempted to indicate the relation of English 
and American literature, mainly of the nineteenth 
century, to religion. The germ of the book was 
presented in two lectures delivered at Yale in 1906, 
entitled, “The Influence of Religion upon English 
Literature During the Nineteenth Century.” The 
book is well written, but can scarcely be said to add 
much of value to the growing body of criticism of 
Victorian literature. According to Mr. Chapman, 
religion has influenced nearly every writer of impor- 
tance and a good many of no importance. He takes 
an exceedingly broad view of the scope of religion. 
It is much as if one were to write on English liter- 
ature in account with goodness, or with human 
nature; or on existence in account with the cost of 
living. Take out of literature all the good qualities 
of men, which religion fosters, and all the conflicts 
of life, in which religion is somehow sure to be a 
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factor, and very little is left. In this book religion 
is repeatedly confused with theology. ‘But the 
author scarcely confines himself even to the large 
view of religion that he has here outlined. There 
is more or less on literary technique; on humor, 
which the author connects with religion as based on 
confidence in the constitution of things; and on the 
literary movements and tendencies of the century. 
The book thus suffers, we think, from too much 
scattering of shot. If the book was written to 
defend the thesis that religion has greatly influenced 
literature, it is superfluous; for to deny this would 
be absurd. On the other hand, as a sufficiently 
intensive treatment of any one author or any one 
phase of this great subject, it will hardly do. Mr. 
Chapman carefully points out the errors of the Uni- 
tarians (pp. 150f., 339), the one group that comes 
in for correction ; and indulges in his little joke on 
Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus,” which he says is “ essen- 
tially a romance, marked by great literary charm, 
and occasional lapses into history.” These are 
needless blemishes on an otherwise catholic discus- 
sion. The book is thoroughly readable, and is 
equipped with a good index. 


Miss I. A. Taylor, to whom we are 
already indebted for several useful 
biographies of interesting queens 
and princesses, has recently added another volume 
to her series,- published by the Appletons. This 
time the subject is Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Christina was the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
became queen at the age of six, resigned the crown 
at the age of twenty-seven, embraced the Catholic 
faith, and spent the remainder of her life — thirty- 
five years—in wandering from court to court, 
though her chief abiding-place was Rome. These 
are well-known facts, as are all the facts of Chris- 
tina’s life; “her life, from childhood upwards, was 
lived in public; she was from first to last a centre 
of interest.” In writing her biography the questions 
to consider are, therefore, scarcely of the historical 
sort; they are not problems of data or interpreta- 
tion; they are rather of the psychological type, 
questions of character and motives. To all these 
problems Miss Taylor finds the solution in Chris- 
tina’s singular character, especially in her supreme 
self-confidence which would not permit her for a 
moment to doubt the validity of her own conclusions 
or the expediency of her plans and purposes. This 
faith in self is particularly apparent in her punish- 
ment of Monaldesco, an officer of her household 
who proved a traitor. Christina condemned him 
to death, and the sentence was actually carried out, 
to the great disgust of the French king whose guest 
she was. In spite of her abdication, she considered 
herself an absolute monarch, and refused to be 
bound by the laws of the land where she was in 
temporary residence. Her abdication the author 
attributes to a variety of motives, but especially to 
a longing for a larger liberty than was possible at 
a provincial court where conventions met her at 
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every turn. The Queen’s later efforts to obtain the 
crowns of Naples and Poland, the author does not 
regard with much seriousness: the excitement of 
the canvas and the negotiations brought diversion 
and pleasure ; failure was accepted withcut apparent 
regret. In her attitude toward her subject, Miss 
Taylor is almost an ideal biographer : she is sympa- 
thetic but not excessively so; she appreciates Chris- 
tina’s strong and brilliant qualities, but makes no 
attempt to defend or excuse her eccentric and almost 
lawless behavior. Miss Taylor closes her study of 
this apparently masculine woman with the startling 
conclusion that she was, after all, simply suffering 
from an exaggeration of feminine qualities. “The 
fact remains that in gifts, virtues, deficiencies, 
faults, and failings, she was essentially feminine, 
and never more so than when she masqueraded as 
@ man.” 


Mr. F. A. Simpson’s study of “The 
Rise of Louis Napoleon ” ( Putnam) 
is a book that is worth while, for the 
reason, if for no other, that there is literally nothing 
in English which covers the same ground. But it 
has other claims to favor. Few more readable biog- 
raphies have ever been published. From the pre- 
fatory suggestion that his subject would have been 
the ideal pretender if he had only abstained from 
succeeding in his pretensions, to the thrust at Bis- 
marck in the concluding sentence of the volume, 
“ But while the dreamer gazed on far horizons he 
stumbled over more than one of the obstacles at his 
feet, and at last fell headlong, tripped by an antag- 
onist who never lifted his eyes from the ground,” 
the reader is charmed by an eloquence that is in no 
wise inconsistent with sober and accurate presenta- 
tion of fact. A quotation which supplements the 
prefatory estimate mentioned above may be given as 
completing a striking picture of Louis’s character : 
“The very qualities which have made him seem a 
prince among pretenders will hereafter (i. ¢., after 
he assumes charge of the government) stamp him 
as a pretender among princes.” The narrative ends 
with his election to the Presidency of the French 
Republic. An appendix contains a number of sug- 
gestive passages from his early letters, with a bibli- 
ography and an exhaustive index. Unpublished 
sources of information appear below the text, while 
all references to published data are included in the 
bibliography. The volume is generously illustrated 
with photographs and facsimiles from Napoleon’s 
correspondence. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 





“ Around the World with a Business Man,” by Mr. 
Leander A. Bigger, is a work in four handsome volumes, 
with something like two hundred full-page illustrations. 
It is published by the John C. Winston Co. The author 
states that his text has “been compiled from letters 
written to friends at home.” 


He puts it forth with be- 





coming modesty, and claims no attempt “at eloquence» 
wit, or literary excellence.” We presume that it will 
tind readers, just as the Stoddard and Holmes lectures 
in book-form found readers, and that it will stir in many 
a humble soul yearnings to go forth and see the things 
pictured or described. 

A new edition of Mill’s “Principles of Political 
Econumy ” is edited by Professor W. J. Ashley, and 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. The 
editor supplies an elaborate introduction and a highly 
useful bibliographical appendix. If our “new” econ- 
omists would really read and digest their Mill, we 
should be spared many of the vagaries that now intrude 
upon our attention and make our study of the subject 
unprofitable. 

“ Routledge’s Every Man’s Cyclopedia” (Dutton), 
edited by Mr. Arnold Villiers, is an inexpensive volume, 
moderate as to dimensions, and a veritable multum in 
parvo as to contents. It includes ten sections, of 
which the more important are dictionaries of biography, 
geography, law, synonyms, abbreviations, and “ words 
frequently misspelt.” There are also “ Historical Allu- 
sions,” “ Battles and Sieges,” and other matters. On 
the whole, the book is a useful compendium. 

“Skies Italian” (London: Methuen) is described as 
“a little breviary for travellers in Italy.” Less figura- 
tively, it is a selection of poems about Italy, by English 
and American authors, edited by Miss Ruth Shepard 
Phelps. There are about two hundred selections, so 
arranged as to follow the lines of an imaginary journey 
from the Alps to Naples. The tourist who includes 
this little book in his travelling equipment will make no 
mistake, or begrudge the few ounces of extra luggage. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish “The New Inter- 
national Year Book” for 1909, edited, like the two 
preceding volumes, by Messrs. Frank Moore Colby and 
Allen Leon Churchill. The articles in English, French, 
and German literature are written, respectively, by Dr. 
E. E. Slosson, Dr. Albert Schinz, and Frau Amelia von 
Ende. We might particularize further and at great 
length upon other special features of this invaluable 
work of up-to-date reference. It is an enterprise deserv- 
ing of the most cordial welcome and generous support. 

The handsome new “ Memorial Edition ” of Meredith, 
published by Messrs. Scribner, is making rapid progress. 
During the past few weeks eight volumes have appeared, 
containing “ Sandra Belloni,” « Vittoria,” “ Harry Rich- 
mond,” “Rhoda Fleming,” and “Evan Harrington.” 
Each of the first three titles mentioned comprises two 
volumes. Of especial interest are the illustrations, 
consisting of reproductions in photogravure of portraits 
and homes of the author, scenes associated with the 
novels, and in some cases the drawings by Keene and 
Du Maurier which appeared in the first editions. 

«“QOxford” editions of the poets are multiplying 
rapidly of late, thanks to the enterprise of Mr. Henry 
Frowde. The latest volumes are “The Complete 
Works of William Shakespeare,” edited by Mr. W. J. 
Craig, a volume of over thirteen hundred two-columned 
pages; “The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth,” 
edited by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson; “The Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott,” edited by Mr. J. Logie 
Robertson; and “ The Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” 
editorially unacknowledged. In the smaller form of 
“The World’s Classics,” we have “The Poems of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1830-1865,” edited by Dr. F. 
Herbert Warren — a most pocketable volume. 
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NOTES. 


A new “ Uncle William ” book by Mrs. Jennette Lee 
is announced by The Century Co. It will be called 
‘« Happy Island,” and will appear early this month. 

Browning’s “Men and Women,” in a verbatim 
reprint of the original edition of 1855, is one of the 
latest offerings of Mr. Henry Frowde in his tasteful 
series of Oxford reprints. 

At the suggestion of Professor Trent, Dr. Barnett 
Miller of Columbia University undertook, about five 
years ago, to investigate “ Leigh Hunt’s Relations with 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats.” The resulting monograph, 
a work of much interest and value, is now published at 
the Columbia University Press. 

Owing to the death of King Edward, it is announced 
by Messrs. Cassell & Company that the new and revised 
edition of their Dictionary of English History, just off 
the press, will be temporarily withdrawn from the 
market. The publishers plan to bring the new edition 
quite up to the accession of King George. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish four port- 
folios of plates illustrative of “ England in the Middle 
Ages.” They are the work of Mr. T. C. Barfield, and 
cover the four centuries from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth. They are inexpensive, and should prove of 
much value as an auxiliary in the work of teaching 
English history. 

From the George H. Doran Co. comes the announce- 
ment of their acquisition of the exclusive selling agency 
for the book and calendar output of Life Publishing Co. 
As still further indication of their progress, this enter- 
prising firm also announces the unification of their 
interests with the publishing business of Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Son of New York. 

During the present month Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
will issue from the Doves Press the second part of his 
splendid edition of Goethe’s “Faust,” in the original 
text. Before the end of the year, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
expects to have ready also Doves Press editions of 
Browning’s “Dramatis Persone,” and the “Laudes 
Creaturarum ” of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new long novel “ Clayhanger,” 
soon to be published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., is 
the first of a trilogy of novels dealing with the “Five 
Towns.” In “The Old Wives’ Tale,” Mr. Bennett 
described the old spirit of the central provinces of 

England. In this forthcoming trilogy he will describe 
the breakdown of the old spirit by the new. 

Ex-Mayor Charles F. Warwick of Philadelphia has 
just completed the biography of Napoleon upon which 
he has been at work for some years, and which is to 
be brought out in the Fall by Messrs. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. It is a sequel to the same author’s 
volumes on Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, and 
will deal with the close of the French Revolution and 
the First Empire. 

Almost coincident with the recent publication of 
Perey Mackaye’s “A Garland to Sylvia” —a play 
begun while its author was a senior in Harvard College 
and not completed until 1899 — comes the announce- 
ment of the enthusiastic reception accorded to his latest 
work “ Anti-Matrimony,” a satire on the Ibsen school of 
drama which was produced a few weeks ago in New 
Haven. The press has been unanimous in its praise, 
one of the papers declaring that “the play is a com- 
pliment to Americans on their healthy-mindedness.” 











Under the editorship of Professor Clarence W. Alvord 
of the University of Illinois, Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. have planned a series of volumes intended to nar- 
rate the history of the development of the West, told 


in biography. Each book will be written from a care- 
ful study of available and original sources. Among the 
subjects of the volumes in preparation are George 
Rogers Clark, William Henry Harrison, John Charles 
Fremont, and Charles Michel de Langlade. 

A complete collection of the poems of the late Sophie 
Jewett will be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. The volume will 
include the lyrics, sonnets, and rondeaus which have 
already appeared in book form; those published more 
recently in different magazines; and a number of 
hitherto unpublished poems. Among these latter is a 
translation of the greater part of D’Annunzio’s “The 
Daughter of Jorio.” The same firm is to publish 
immediately Miss Jewett’s last prose work, “God’s 
Troubadour,” the story of St. Francis of Assisi told for 
children. 

We have had proof of the quality of Mr. Jethro 
Bittell as a translator of German verse in his volume 
devoted to the Minnesingers, and hence are assured 
beforehand that his “ Contemporary German Poetry” 
will give us versions of a superior sort. He appears to 
be one of the chosen in the art of turning poetry from 
one language into another. We do not know many of 
the young writers upon whom he has drawn, but he 
makes us desire their better acquaintance. The little 
book is published by Mr. Walter Scott as a volume of 
“The Canterbury Poets.” 

A complete edition of William Penn’s works, long 
desired by those interested in the life and work of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, has been undertaken by that 
well-known historian of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods, Mr. Albert Cook Myers, with the cordial 
coéperation of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
as represented by a committee headed by the Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker as president, and served by 
Professor John Bach McMaster in the capacity of cor- 
responding secretary. A prospectus issued by Mr. 
Myers gives, among other interesting information, the 
fact that “only four meagre and antiquated editions of 
the collected works of Penn have been printed, all of 
these in London,” at varying intervals between 1726 
and 1825. The proposed plan has the hearty endorse- 
ment of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, and many 
other scholars and writers of note. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce the preparation 
of “The American Year Book,” the first volume of 
which, covering the year 1910, will appear in February, 
1911. The aim of the series is to fill the need of an 
annual summary of events and progress — a need which 
has been felt for some years by scientific, historical, 
literary, sociological, economic, journalistic, and other 
workers. While it will be devoted chiefly to American 
affairs, the most important events of foreign progress 
will be fully noted. The organization at present consists 
of accredited representatives or members of twenty- 
nine of the great national learned societies, who act as 
a Supervisory Board, working through an Executive 
Committee of seven, and through the Chairman of the 
Board, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
University. The Board has selected as managing editor 
Mr. S. N. D. North, recently Director of the United 
States Census. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 108 titles, includes books 
received by Tar Drau since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton (John 
Cam Hobhouse). With additional extracts from his private 
diaries. Edited by his daughter, Lady Dorchester. Volumes 
Ill. and IV., 1822-1834. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. net. 

The Fascinating Duc de Richelieu: Louis Francois Armand 
du Plessis (1696-1788). By H. Noél Williams. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 346 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. #. net. 

George Sand: Some Aspects of her Lifeand Work. By René 
Doumic; translated by Alys Hallard. Illustrated, 8vo, 
311 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75 net. 

The Passions of the French Romantics. By Francis Gribble. 
With portraits, large 8vo, 304 pages. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.75 net. 

Sterne: A Study. By Walter Sichel. With portraits, large 
8vo, 360 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

The Empress Eugénie, 1870-1910: Her Majesty’s Life Since 
“The Terrible Year.” By Edward Legge. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 409 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

A German Pompadour: The Extraordinary History of Wil- 
helmine Von Grivenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg: 
A Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. By Marie Hay. 
Large 8vo, 358 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

George Meek: Bath Chair-Man. By himself; with introduc- 
tion by H.G. Wells. 12mo, 312 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$1.50 net. 
HISTORY. 

Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury: An Inquiry into the Religious, Moral, Educational, 
Legal, Military, and Political Condition of the People. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. In 2 volumes, large 8vo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. net. 

The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Walter Raleigh. With frontispiece in photogravure, 12mo, 
207 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. By H. Addington 
Bruce. Illustrated, 8vo. 349 pages. ‘Stories from American 
History.”” Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Story of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Rossiter Johnson. New edition; 12mo, 284 pages. Wessels 
& Bissell Co. $1. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 

Landmarks in Russian Literature. By Maurice Baring. 
12mo, 299 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 

The New Laokoon: An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 
By Irving Babbitt. 12mo, 259 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
By Barnette Miller, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 169 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25 net. 

Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, West Africa. By 
Elphinstone Dayrell, F.R.G.S; with introduction by Andrew 
Lang. With frontispiece, 12mo, 159 pages. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Dead Letters. By Maurice Baring. 12mo, 243 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Modern Woman and How to Manage Her. By Walter M. 
Gallichan. 12mo, 120 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 
The Teachers of Emerson. By John 8S. Harrison, Ph.D. 12mo, 

325 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 

Confessions of Boyhood. By John Albee. 12mo, 267 pages. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

Dogs and Men. By Henry C. Merwin. Illustrated, 12mo, 
58 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cts. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 
A Garland to Sylvia: A Dramatic Reverie, with a Prologue. 
By Percy Mackaye. 12mo, 175 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
Will Shakespeare of Stratford and London: A Drama in 
Four Acts. By Margaret Crosby Munn. 12mo, 347 pages. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602. Edited by 
W. W. Greg. New edition; 12mo, 100 pages. “‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Library.’’ Oxford University Press. $1.75 net. 

Children of Destiny: A Play in Four Acts. By Sydney Ros- 
enfeld. 





12mo, 127 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. 50 cts. net, 














Virginia: A Tragedy. and Other Poems. By Marion Forster 
Gilmore, 12mo, 79 pages. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton 


& Co. 

Pan’s Pipes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
16mo, 16 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Iron Muse. By John Curiis Underwood. 12mo, 196 pages, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Garden Muse: Poems for Garden Lovers. Edited, with 
introduction, by William Aspenwall Bradley. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 169 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.25 net. 

A Vision of Giorgione: Three Variations on Venetian 
Themes. By Gordon Bottomley. 12mo, 46 pages. Thomas 
B. Mosher. $1.50 net. . 

Sonnets for Choice. By Margaret Chanler Aldrich. 
52 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

Women’s Eyes. Translated by Arthur William Ryder. 16mo, 
100 pages. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1. net. 

Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 1830-1865. With introduc- 
tion by T. Herbert Warren. New edition; 16mo, 600 pages. 
“ The World’s Classics.’”” Oxford University Press. 

Poets on the Isis, and Other Perversions. By Wilfrid Blair. 
12mo, 93 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Selected Poems from the Harvard Monthly, 1885-1910. Large 
8vo, 78 pages. Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate Council of the 
Harvard Monthly. Paper. 

Poems. By Ernest Powell. 
Badger. $1.25 

The Comet, and ‘Other Verses. By Irving Sidney Dix. 16mo, 
32 pages. Carbondale, Pa.: Press of Munn’s Review. Paper. 

In Memory of Whittier. By John Russell Hayes. Illustrated, 
16mo, 45 pages. Philadelphia: Biddle Press. 50 cts. 


FICTION. 

Simon the Jester. By William J. Locke. Illustrated, 12mo, 
832 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

Whirlpools: A Novel of Modern Poland. By Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz; translated by Max A. Drezmal. 12mo, 390 pages. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Wild Olive. By the author of “ The Inner Shrine.” Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 347 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Flower of Destiny : Old Daysof the Serail. By Margaret 
Mordecai. 12mo, 339 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Anne of Tréboul. By Marie Louise Goetchius. 12mo, 298 
pages. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Caprice: Her Book. By Dorothy Senior. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Arms and the Maid; or, Anthony Wilding. By Rafael 
Sabatini. 12mo, 367 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Silent Call. By Edwin Milton Royle. Illustrated, 12mo, 
392 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

A Splendid Hazard. By Harold MacGrath. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 370 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Pursuit. By Frank Savile. Illustrated, 12mo, 317 pages. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Britz of Headquarters. By Marcin Barber. 12mo, 394 pages. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

At the Sign of the Burning Bush. By M. Little. 
343 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Eddy. By Clarence L. Cullen. Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 352 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Storm Birds. By Schroeder Davis. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Tinsel and Gold. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
12mo. 351 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Land of Frozen Suns. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 309 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Garden at 19. By Edgar Jepson. Illustrated, 12mo, 
229 pages. Wessels & Bissell Co. $1.20 net. 

The Happy Family. By B. M. Bower. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 330 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 

The Unseen Thing. By Anthony Dyllington. 12mo, 362 pages. 
John W. Luce & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Red Flag. By Georges Ohnet. 12mo, 317 pages. G. W. 
Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

A Victorious Life. By Leonora B. Halsted. 12mo, 320 pages. 
Metropolitan Press. $1.50. 

John Holden, Unionist : A Romance of the Days of Forrest’s 
Ride with Emma Sanson. By T. C. De Leon. Illustrated, 
12mo, 338 pages. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Winning Game. By Madge Macbeth. 12mo, 242 pages 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co. 


Limited edition ; 


12mo, 


12mo, 117 pages. Richard G. 


12mo, 420 pages. 


8vo, 328 pages. 


12mo, 


12mo, 376 pages. 


Illustrated, 
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In Old Kentucky : A Story of the Bluegrass and the Moun- 
tains Founded on Charles T. Dazey’s Play. By Edward 
Marshall and Charles T. Dazey. Illustrated, 12mo, 351 pages. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Humming Bird. By Owen Johnson. Illustrated, 16mo, 
86 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Russian Road to China. By Lindon Bates, Jr. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 391 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. net. 

Prehistoric Rhodesia: An Examination of the Historical, 
Ethnological, and Archzological Evidences as to the Origin 
and Age of the Rock Mines and Stone Buildings. By R. N. 
Hall. Illustrated, large 8vo, 488 pages. George W. Jacobs 
&Co. $3.50 net. 

Camp and Camino in Lower California: A Record of the 
Adventures of the Author while Exploring Peninsular Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. By Arthur Walbridge North; with intro- 
duction by Admiral Robley D. Evans. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
346 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $3. net. 

China as ISawiIt. By A.S.Roe. Illustrated, 8vo, 331 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $38. net. 

The Channel Islands of California: A Book for the Angler, 
Sportsman, and Tourist. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 397 rages. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2. net. 

Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D.G. Hogarth. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 176 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Around the World with a Business Man. By Leander A. 
Bigger. In 4 volumes, illustrated in color, etc.,8vo. John 
C. Winston Co. $12. net. 

Changing China. By Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and 
Lady Florence Cecil. Illustrated, large 8vo, 342 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. By A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 343 pages. Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $1.75 net. 

Germany of the Germans. By Robert M. Berry. With port- 
rait, 12mo, 278 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. By Tickner Edwardes. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 301 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Oberamergau. By Josephine Helena Short. Illustrated, 12mo, 
96 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

Southern Germany, (Wurtemberg and Bavaria): Handbook 
for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. Eleventh edition; with 
maps and plans, 16mo, 364 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.80 net. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Health of the City. By Hollis Godfrey. 12mo, 358 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Humane Movement: A Descriptive Survey. By Roswell 
C. McCrea. 8vo, 444 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Rural Life Problem of the United States: Notes of an 
Irish Observer. By Sir Horace Plunkett. 12mo, 174 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Greece in Evolution: Studies Prepared under the Auspices 
of the French League for the Defence of the ‘Rights of 
Hellenism. By Th. Homolle, Henry Houssaye, and others; 
edited by G. F. Abbott; translated by Hon. Sir Charles W. 
Dilke. 8vo, 310 pages. Wessels & Bissell. $1.50 net. 

Types from City Streets. By Hutchins Hapgood. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 378 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 net. 

Education and Citizenship in India. By Leonard Alston. 
12mo, 222 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Dethronement of the City Boss: A Study of the Com- 
mission Plan as Begun in Galveston. By John J. Hamilton. 
12mo, 285 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 

Problems of Your Generation. By Daisy Dewey. 12mo. 
104 pages. New York: Arden Press. $1. net. 

Significance of the Woman Suffrage Movement. Large 
8vo, 35 pages. Philadelphia: American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science. Paper. 

The Rescue of Cuba: An Epoch in the Growth of Free Gov- 
ernment. By Andrew 8. Draper, LL.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 
235 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Life as Reality: A Philosophical Essay. By Arthur Stone 
Dewing. 12mo, 214 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25 net. 
The Psychology of Reasoning. By W. B. Pillsbury, Ph.D. 
12mo, 306 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Marcus Aurelius, and the Later Stoics. By F. W. Bussell, 
D.D. 12mo, 302 pages. ‘‘ World’s Epoch-Makers.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 





Makers of Sorrow, and Makers of Joy. By Dora Melegari; 
translated by Marian Lindsay. New edition; 12mo, 259 
pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 net. 


RELIGION. 


Charms of the Bible: A Fresh Appraisement. By Jessie 
oa Young. 12mo, 251 pages. Jennings & Graham. 
- net. 
The Year of Grace: Trinity to Advent. By George Hodges. 
12mo, 299 pages. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25 net. 
The Living Universe. By Henry Truro Bray. 12mo, 428 pages. 
Chicago: Truro Publishing Co. 


NATURE. 


A White Paper Garden. By Sara Andrew Shafer. Ilus- 

— in color, etc., large 8vo, 292 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
50 net. 

Our Garden Flowers: A Popular Study of their Native 
Lands, their Life Histories, and their Structural Affili- 
ations, By Harriet L. Keeler. Illustrated, 12mo, 550 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Rock and Water Gardens: Their Making and Planting: with 
Chapters on Wall and Heath Gardening. By F. W. Meyer; 
edited by E. T. Cook. Illustrated, large 8vo, 227 pages. 
“ Country Life” Library. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Fruit Growing in Arid Regions: An Account of Approved 
Fruit-Growing Practices in the Inter-Mountain Country of 
the Western United States. By Wendell Paddock and 
Orville B. Whipple. -Illustrated, 12mo, 395 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. New 
edition; illustrated in color, etc., by George Soper; 8vo, 
323 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. New edition; 
illustrated in color, etc., by George Soper; 8vo, 259 pages 
Baker & TaylorCo. $1.50. 

Philippa at Halcyon. By Katherine Holland Brown. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 422 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

The Prince and his Ants. By Vamba; translated by S. F 
Woodruff; edited by Vernon L. Kellogg. Fourth edition; 
illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 275 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The Story of Bayard. Edited by Amy G. Andrews. Illus 
trated, 12mo, 162 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Instruments of the Modern Orchestra, and Early 
Records of the Precursors of the Violin Family. By Kathleen 
Schlesinger. In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $6. net. 

The A B C of Collecting Old English Potters. By J. F. 
Blacker. Illustrated, 8vo, 342 pages. George Jacobs & 
Co. $2. net. 

The Science of Happiness. By Henry Smith Williams, M.D. 
Large 8vo, 350 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene: A Physi- 
cian’s Message. By Philip Zenner. 16mo, 126 pages. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke Co. $1. net. 

Camp Cookery. By Horace Kephart. Illustrated, 12mo, 154 
pages. Outing Publishing Co. $1. net. 








AUTHORS AIDED BY EXPERT, JUDICIOUS CRITICISM, 
intelligent revision of manuscripts, correct p' tion for 
the press, and neat and accurate typewriting. Special at 

to Dramatic work — novels. Book and shorter man 
placed. Address C. A. Huling, Director, The Progress Literary 
Bureau, 210 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


BOOKBUYERS jo. caaents mpaning to recone 


hand books should send a aa to H. H & SONS, 
Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 100,000 volumes in stock. 


IDYLLS OF GREEC 


AN EXQUISITE 
GIFT BOOK 








HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND 

$1.00. By Mail $1.09. 

DESMOND FITZGERALD, INC. 
166 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
STANDARD RATES 


Novels, stories, plays, essays carefully typed. Two-color effects 
a specialty: useful ge es books. 
WEEKES, 5614 Drexel Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Home Poetry Book 


We have all been 


wanting so long 





GOLDEN POEMS 


Edited by 
FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor *“* Poems of the Civil War,” “‘ Laurel Crowned 
Verse,”’ etc.; author ‘* Everyday Life of Lincoln,” ete. 


GOLDEN POEMS contains more of everyone’s favor- 
ites than any other collection at a popular price, and 
has besides the very best of the many fine poems that 
have been written in the last few years. 

Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 

GOLDEN POEMS (by British and American authors) 
has 550 selections from 300 writers, covering the whole 
range of English literature. 

GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume for the thou- 
sands of families who love poetry. It is meant for 
those who cannot afford all the collected works of their 
favorite poets —it offers the poems they like best, all 
in one volume. 

The selections in GOLDEN POEMS are classified 
according to their subjects: By the Fireside ; Nature's 
Voice’s; Dreams and Fancies; Friendship and Sym- 
pathy; Love; Liberty and Patriotism ; Battle Echoes ; 
Humor; Pathos and Sorrow; The Better Life ; Scat- 
tered Leaves. 

GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, attractively 
printed and beautifully bound, makes an especially 
appropriate gift. 

In two styles binding, ornamental cloth, and 
flexible leather. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.50 





BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


















The One Indispensable 
Medium for Publishers 
of Worthy Books 








HIRTY years of continuous publi- 

cation under the same management 
speak for THE DIAL’s stability and 
success. It is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the inter- 
ests of the book class,—the literary 
and cultivated class, the class that buy 
books. It is issued from the second 
largest city in the country,—the centre 
of the immense book-consuming region 
of the Middle West. 





|= DIAL is more generally con- 

sulted and depended upon by 
librarians in making up orders for 
books than any other American critical 
journal; it circulates more widely 
among retail booksellers than any 
other journal of its class; it is the 
accustomed literary guide and aid of 
thousands of private book-buyers, 
covering every section of the country. 





HESE facts make THE DIAL indis- 

putably the foremost medium for 
high-grade advertising,—the one 
indispensable medium for the publisher 
of worthy books. 
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BOOKS ALL OUT- be ir a BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmaummenax, Eno. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM. EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrest 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in Four Parts 


L. C. Bonamez, Author and Publisher, 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





exercises in conversation, composition. D3 
5 thesengh drill in ney 5 Part II. (90 cts.): 





Interm grade; Essentials of Grammar; 4th edition, revised, 

Vocab ; most carefully Part ™part iE ($1.00): Composition, 
Idioms, Syntax; meets requirements for admission to college ‘art IV. 
(35c.): handbook of Pr iation for advanced ; concise and com- 


easton -Sent to teachers for examination, a view toi introd 








LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
O orders from public libraries are am = yy 
location in the publishin t. .f of the ~~ Bn en- 
ables us to secure imm my book not in our 
very large stock. Our pri found to be the 
lowest for all parts of the Pijaited 8 States. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








BOOK LABELS 


1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, 
75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. 


THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP 
151 LAFAYETTE STREET = NEW YORK CITY 


WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 


A necessity to keep books and 
magazines correctly arranged 
on shelves and tables. 


Send for circular and prices. 











Furniture City Novelty Co. 


Station C 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











} Etched Portraits 
; By JACQUES REICH 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


WASHINGTON MADISON GRANT 
IN 





JEFFERSO PAUL JONES CLEVELAND { 
> HAMILTON JOHN MARSHALL McKINLEY ( 
) FRANKLIN LINCOLN ROOSEVELT { 

WEBSTER GEORGE WILLIAM TAFT 

JACKSON CURTIS CARNEGIE 


Plates 14 x 18 inches. 


SERIES OF AUTHORS 


TENNYSON HOLMES THACKERAY 
BRYANT WHITTIER MEREDITH { 
LOWELL MRS. STOWE DICKENS ; 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Plate 134 x 1834. 
§ Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
Send for descriptive Price List. 


} JACQUES REICH stw"vonn Sry 


NEW YORK CITY 


























F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorr. 


By H. B. Hinckley. NOTES ON CHAUCER 


Of real value to all students of our language and literature. 
$3 net. POEMS. Variously estimated by the — as good 
scholar’s verse, or as work likely to endure. 50c. ne’ 


NONOTUCK PRESS, tadionen, Mass. 


A toaraph of Cote Benehe ss and Sold. 
n 
a ~ a “ WALTER B 3 ~ AMIN, 
ve., New Yor 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 























The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 
By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Second hand. Send for Monthly Bulletin. Books bought for 
cash. Classified stock of over 100,000 books. 


THEO. E. SCHULTE, Bookseller, 132 East 23rd St., New York 











Catalogue 16—Books About lowa 
Catalogue 17—High Grade Americana 


Just ready and sent to any address on receipt of a post 
eard. They contain some extremely rare books. 


THE TORGH PRESS BOOK SHOP, Gedar Rapids, lowa 














FOR RENT 


Until September, 12-room house with view of Lake 
Michigan. Walled English garden. Terms humane. 
Exceptional opportunity for enthusiastic garden-lover; 


no others need apply. James Tart Hatriexp, 
617 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois. 


THE BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By GIDEON DIETRICH 
Is the solution of a problem that is of interest to all men and 
women who think. The theory advanced by the author is 
backed up by the latest disclosures of biology and evolution. 
50 cents, postpaid. (Stamps, cash, or money order.) 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS, Inc. 
17 Wentworth Bailding CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE sell the Books YOU want. 
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A Selection of New and Recent Books 
Published by the HOUSE OF CASSELL 


‘" SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 





Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures 
and Sculpture — 1910 


Twenty-third year of issue. The authoritative annual repro- 
duction of the Academy. Two hundred and twenty of the 
leading exhibits superbly reproduced in half-tone on art 
paper. Size of volume, 9%4x 12% inches. Postpaid, $1.90; 


net, $1.75. 
The Ideal Garden 


By W. H. THOMAS, editor of “* The Gardener.” A handsome, 
finely illustrated gardening book in which Mr. Thomas 
treats of the Ideal garden of each garden lover— Roses, 
Flowers, Gardening in Walls, Fragrant Flowers, Garden 
Planning, etc. 16 colored plates and 96 half-tones in black 

and white. Postpaid, $2.20; net. $2.00. 


How to Know the Trees 


By HENRY IRVING. A book of trees that will be a source of 
delight to the Nature lover. Each tree is dealt with in detail, 
but the volume is a pictorial guideas well. Asa photographer 
of trees Mr. Irving is unrivalled. Frontispiece in color and 

many half-tone illustrations. Postpaid, $1.35; net, $1.25. 


Dogs and All About Them 


By ROBERT LEIGHTON. Owners of dogs—whether breeders 
or not — will need no other guide than Mr. Leighton’s work. 
They will learn from it all about the various breeds. Full 
details of breeding, management, and treatment of common 
ailments are enumerated. Frontispiece in colors and 16 

full-page half-tones. Postpaid, $1.62; net, $1.50. 


The Thames and Its Story 


FROM THE COTSWOLDS TO THE NORE. This delightful 

story of the historic Thames, its hamlets, towns and cities 

will appeal to all who know London’s famous river. .The 

traveler will find it rich in reminiscent interest. 

New Edition in Two volumes. 96 half-tones and many maps. 
Postpaid, $1.75 per set; net, $1.50. 


A History of England 


By W.O. ARNOLD FORSTER. Thirty-five thousand copies 
of this well-known history of England have already been sold. 
It is for young and old readers, for school or library. The 
present two-volume edition, it is hoped, will be found moro 
convenient than the previous single volume issue. 

Two volumes. Postpaid, $2.20 per set; net, $2.00. 


Warwick Deeping’s Jatest novel 
A romance of to-day, by the author of “ Uther and Igraine,” “ The Red Saint.” etc. ‘‘Singularly able, well thought-out 


admirably written.” — London Telegraph. 





“A book that is both in 


The Faith of a Layman 


By Prof. WILLIAM FREDERICK OSBORNE, of Winnipeg 
University. Professor Osborne, known throughout Western 
Canada as a brilliant orator on ethical topics, here replies to 
Dr. Rauschenbusch’s “ Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 
His earnest plea is for a simpler, deeper and more effective 
faith. Postpaid $1.35; net, $1.25. 


The Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks 


Translated from the German of Prof. H. BLUMNER by 
ALICE ZIMMERN. The third new edition is ready of this 
scholarly yet thoroughly readable work, which deals inti- 
mately and exhaustively with the domestic life of ancient 
Greece. Index. Numerous illustrations. 

Postpaid, $2.20; net, $2.00. 


Every-day Japan 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. Mr. Lloyd has written this 
remarkable book after twenty-five years’ residence and work 
in the country. It gives an extraordinarily vivid insight into 
every phase of the life of the Japanese, viewed at close 
quarters. : With 8 color plates and 96 half-tones. 
Postpaid, $4.25; net, $4.00. 


London Town Past and Present 


By W.W. HUTCHINGS. Unique, comprehensive. and incom- 
parablein value. It limits itself to no one period of time or to 
no one part of the Capital. It recounts in vivid language all 
the important events from Roman times to the present day. 
Lavishly illustrated with hundreds of reproductions 
of old prints, drawings, ne photographs. 
Cloth, quarto, two volumes. Postpaid, $8.00; net, $7.50. 


Women of All Nations 
The one unique work of the kind in literature, which, for the 
sumptuous illustrations and the exhaustive and entertaining 
text is unequalled by any book on Woman that has ever been 
attempted. Two volumes, beautifully printed and bound 
in three-quarters morocco. Send for circulars and full 
information. $12.00, delivery charyes paid. 


Quaint Subjects of the King 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. Mr. Fraser, the journalist, is 
one of the hme oo! q travellers. In this volume he 
brings the reader f: to face with the almost unknown 
peoples of Africa, ‘Australis, and the East, tells of their cus- 
toms and superstitions, how they make love, fight, hunt, and 
are buried. 68 half-tones. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75. 


“The Rust of Rome” 


and powerfal.” — London Chronicle, Mr 


teresting 
Deeping’s latest novel has completely won the London critics who praise it unanimously. Frontispiece in color. Net, $1.20 


Who Shall Judge? 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. An idyllic love story which for 
pure interest and entertainment ranks with the very best work 
of this veteran novelist. Frontisptece in color and 

illustrations. Net,$1.20. 


A House of Lies 


By SIDNEY WARWICK. A powerful tale of regeneration. 
The hero builds his career upon *‘a house ot lies,” which 
ultimately collapses and drags him down with it 

Frontispiece in ‘color. $1.50. 
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